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THE MONTH IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
The Canaan Fire 


HE chief news event of the month 
of June, 1923, in New Hampshire, 
was the conflagration which, on Satur- 
day, the 2nd, devastated the village of 
Canaan. Children playing with matches 
in a hay barn kindled the blaze and a 
high wind took it with almost incredible 
speed through the business section of 
the village, literally burning it flat. 
Help was summoned and came with all 
speed from points as distant as Concord, 
but to little avail because of the lack of 
an effective water supply and other ad- 
verse conditions. The scene of black- 
ened desolation created by the fire has 
been a point of attraction for thousands 
of motorists throughout the month. 
Inspiring was the spirit of resolute 
courage with which the people of 
Canaan faced the disaster and _heart- 
warming was the manner in which sym- 
pathy and substantial aid poured in on 
them from all directions. The New 
England Red Cross at once made an 
appropriation for the relief of suffering 
and sent its agents to assist in the admin- 
istration of that and other funds which 
came by the thousands of dollars from 
the cities and towns of New Hampshire. 
Arrangements were made for the im- 
mediate payment of ‘insurance losses; 
banks made liberal provisions for aid in 
rebuilding the burned section and in re- 
suming business there; the town authori- 
ties took action to lay out the new vil- 
lage on better lines than the old. 


All in all the manner in which the 
Canaan disaster was met and is being 
Overcome increases one’s faith in the 
survival among us of the old New Eng- 
land virtues. 


The Burroughs Memorial Fund 


Fiche good deed of the month 
was the raising of $50,000 as a 
permanent fund for the work of the 
New Hampshire Children’s Aid and 
Protective Society. By securing this 
amount from its friends the Society re- 
ceives an additional $50,000 from Hon. 
Charles H. Greenleaf of Franconia and 
thus assures the continuance and per- 
petuation of its indispensable social, 
moral and physical service to the un- 
fortunates among the children of the 
state. 


An Important Meeting 


| peony agency which is accom- 
plishing much good was called to 
the public attention during the month 
by a meeting in the state Hall of Repre- 
sentatives of the New England Con- 
gress on diseases of cattle. | Commis- 
sioner Andrew L. Felker of the depart- 
ment of agriculture and Dr. Robinson 
W. Smith, state veterinarian, arranged 
a splendid program, with the co-opera- 
tion of the other New England states 
and of the federal government, and all 
phases of the work of the congress were 
ably and fully presented. It was good 
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to hear that the work of eradicating 
bovine tuberculosis is making excellent 
progress and the public health thereby 
guarded and benefitted to an extent not 
generally realized. 


Commencement and Flag Day 


S usual in the sixth month of the 

year brides and bachelors (of Arts, 
Letters and Science) held the public eye 
in New Hampshire, as elsewhere. The 
first degrees given by the University of 
New Hampshire at Durham were re- 
ceived by a larger class than ever gradu- 
ated from its predecessor, the New Hamp- 
shire College of Agriculture and the Me- 
chanic Arts. Dartmouth College at Han- 
over at the close of its 154th academic 
year also graduated the largest class in 
its history. Dartmouth’s list of recipients 
of honorary degrees this year included 
Governor Fred H. Brown, Master of 
Arts; Rev. Chauncy C. Adams of Bur- 
lington, Vt., and President Myron W. 
Adams of Atlanta University, Doctor 
of Divinity; John Drew, distinguished 
actor, Prof. Fred L. Pattee and Prof. 
Nathaniel W. Stephenson, Doctor of 
Letters; Louis Bell (posthumously) and 
William Hood, Doctor of Science; Gov- 
ernor Channing H. Cox of Massachu- 
setts, John W. Davis, former ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, and Secretary of 
State Charles E. Hughes, Doctor of 
Laws. 

At the alumni luncheon on Com- 
mencement Day Secretary Hughes was 
at his best in an address upon the sub- 
ject of the World Court and the partici- 
pation therein of this nation. 

Some notable addresses were given at 
various places in the state on Flag Day, 
June 14, the local lodges of Elks being 
in most cases entitled to the credit for 
arranging the observance. In_ the 
proclamation of Governor Brown call- 
ing for the celebration of the day he 
said : 

“Love of country is a virtue, lacking 
which nations perish and civilizations 
decay. The flag of our country is the 
symbol of its authority and its achieve- 
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ments, its protective might and _ its 
helpful aspirations. As the Star Span- 
gled Banner passes by we should stand 
at attention, respectful to its Migmity 
and power. We should thrill with emo- 
tion at its beauty and meaning as it 
flies in the breeze. To foster in our 
state these feelings and manifestations 
of patriotism I hereby proclaim Thurs- 
day, the 14th of June, as Flag Day in 
New Hampshire. Let the National Ban- 
ner be widely displayed among us on 
that day; and let us all, as we give it 
due reverence, renew therewith our ac- 
tive allegiance to our beloved country 
and to its great and good ideals.” 


Appointments to State Offices 


1 pm the month the governor and 
council accepted with regret the 
resignation of Rev. Harold H. Niles, 
because of his removal -from the state, 
as a member of the board of trustees of 
the state prison. Mr. Niles, who has 
built up the Universalist church in Con- 
cord wonderfully during a five year pas- 
torate, goes to Denver, Colorado, to take 
charge of the work of his denomination 
there. Twice chaplain of the legisla- 
ture, in 1919 and 1921, Mr. Niles has 
an unusually wide acquaintance through- 
out the state and his departure is uni- 
versally regretted. 

In his place on the state prison board 
Levin J. Chase of Concord, well known 
publicist, has been appointed. Rev. Fr. 
John J. Brophy of Penacook has been 
continued by the same appointing power 
for another term on the state board of 
charities and corrections. 

Figures made public by Secretary of 
State Enos K. Sawyer during the month 
showed that legislative agents engaged 
to promote and oppose various measures 
in the 1923 session of the New Hamp- 
shire General Court received a_ total 
compensation of $32,522, the largest 
amount since the law was enacted re- 
quiring the filing of such agents and 
their fees. The contest over the pro- 


posed 48-hour law caused the heaviest 
expenditure, 


—H. C. P. 
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Mt. Washington from the Intervale: It is this part of the White Mountains 
which Whittier especially loved. 


AS THE ROAD UNROLLS 


Some Impressions of an Early Summer Motor Trip 


HE summer boarder is our best 
and biggest crop in these parts.” 
The remark is quoted from a 
magazine published before the begin- 
ning of the century and the shrewd old 
countryman who spoke did not live long 
enough to see much more than the be- 
ginnings of the influx of summer tour- 
ists which has been brought about by the 
coming of the automobile and the devel- 
opment of New Hampshire’s roads. If 
the summer boarder was a big crop in 
those days, how are we to describe it 
now, when the records of each year are 
consistently smashed by each new har- 
vesting ? 

We started on our trip through the 
mountains early this year, the first week 
of June. Spring comes slowly in New 


ee 





Hampshire, and along the road farmers 
were busy with their planting. From 
all indications the summer tourist crop 
was also in the plowing and planting 
stage. The great hotels, especially those 
which are really up in the hills, were 
shuttered and barred. Some showed signs 
of preparation—lawns being trimmed, 
painters and carpenters at work,— 
but most of them proclaimed with elo- 
quent silence that the time of the harvest 
was not yet. We stopped one night at 
the Hotel Monadnock in Colebrook, a 
well equipped, newly remodeled hotel 
which normally accommodates many trav- 
elers, and we were the only guests. The 
experience was a pleasant one, especial- 
ly because of the real hospitality shown 
by “mine host,” but it showed us one 
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Hundreds of Miles of Almost Perfect Roads Make Touring in New Hampshire 
An Unallceyed Joy. 


reason why we had passed so many For many years a summer resort, 
closed hotels. The tourist invasion does New Hampshire’s winter possibilities 
not begin until July. are a recent discovery; and it is pos- 
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The Moosilauke Valley seen from Hawk Cliff at Rumney, showing 
Lake Stinson. 


sible that at some not too distant date 
some one will proclaim with persuasive 
eloquence the beauties of the mountains 
in the early months of the summer so 
that the state will become also a “spring 
resort.” For assuredly there is no more 
beautiful time of year to see the New 
Hampshire hills. 

You who go motoring in midsummer 
will miss many of the things which made 
our trip particularly lovely:—the frag- 
rance of apple-blossom and the snowy 
whiteness of wild cherry, the pastel 
colorings of the new green trees, the 
patches of snow on the northern slopes 
of the presidential range and along the 
southern roadside in the Dixville Notch. 
You will miss also the interesting ex- 
perience of being at Hanover when the 
college is in session. If you go that 
way now, you'll find much to interest 
you; records of Dartmouth’s tradition 
in the old landmarks: the Howe Library 
which used to be the home of Eleazar 
Wheelock, the o!d cemetery where the 
founders of the college lie buried, the 
house where Daniel Webster lived when 
he was in college; indications also of the 





growing future of the college in the un- 
finished buildings which are rising here 
and there about the campus. But the 
village in midsummer is a deserted vil- 
lage, far different from the scene we 
watched from the high window of the 
Hanover Inn on the first evening of our 
journey. 

Across the road a knot of boys clad 
in golf jackets and knickers leaned 
against the senior fence, occupied in the 
engrossing task of carving each other’s 
senior canes. Other groups, in which 
the freshmen were always distinguish- 
able by their absurd green caps, gather- 
ed and dispersed. As dusk came the 
groups took greater definiteness and 
presently from the four sides of the 
campus in turn came the vigorous sound 
of college songs and the Indian war- 
whoop which strikes terror to the hearts 
of Dartmouth’s enemies. The singing 
groups drew nearer together, forming 
a hollow square at the center of the 
campus, and the Alma Mater brought 
the last “hum” of the season to its close. 

It brought to a close also the first day 
of our journey, a day in which we had 
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Boston & Maine 
“We swung inland along the Moosilauke Trail’— 


Mt. Moosilauke from Warren, N. H. 


traveled over 
smooth roads 
up along the 
Dartmouth 
College High- 
way _ through 
Keene and 
Newport and 
Lebanon, past 
little —_—- villages 
with their 
clean white 
churches and 
elm-shaded 
homes, between 
wooded hill- 
sides where 
the young 
green of new 
leaves was con- 
trasted against 
the dark of 





Photo by Phil M. Riley 
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pines and evergreens, along 
brown little brooks, and finally 
out to the broader country of 
the Connecticut valley with the 
river winding slowly at our feet 
and the Green Mountains of 
Vermont just across the way. 
The highway passes within a 
few miles of Sunapee and al- 
most touches the Shaker Vil- 
lage of Enfield, by Lake Mas- 
coma. Both places are worth 
making a detour to visit. 

We followed main _ roads 
throughout the trip, for back 
roads are uncertain early in the 
year. To sketch the trip briefly: 
—From Hanover we followed 
north along the River through 
Lyme and Orford, then swung 
inland along the Mousilauke 
Trail through Glencliff and 
Warren and Wentworth to Ply- 
mouth, a short day’s trip, but a 
beautiful one. Then we headed 
our automobile north and, fol- 
lowing an almost straight line 
through the mountains, climbed 
through Franconia Notch, into 
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Courtesy Photo Era Magazine 


A Glimpse of Newfound Lake. 
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the rolling country of the upper 
Connecticut Valley. Colebrook 
was the end of that day’s jour- 
ney, and from there we crossed 
through the jagged Dixville 
Notch to Errol, took a side trip 
up past Umbagog Lake to the 
Azisccos Dam which, although 
in Maine is an important water- 
power development affecting the 


industry of Berlin. Through 
the thirty-mile woods along the 
log-filled Androscoggin, we 


made our way to Berlin and 
Gorham, the end of another 
day’s trip. 

We might have gone directly 
south from Gorham, and had we 
done so we should have passed 
through one of the very beauti- 
ful notches of the White Moun- 
tain country, Pinkham’s Notch; 
but we felt reluctant to forego 
the two cross roads, one north 
and one south of Washington, 
which include some of the best 
loved scenery of the mountains. 
We doubled on _ our tracks, 
therefore, and went northwest, 
through Randolph and Jefferson 


Photo by Wm. S. Davis Courtesy Photo Era Magazine 
to Lancaster, then southeast 


é - ae . The little white church in typical of New 
through Crawford’s Notch, Bret- Hampshire villages. 





ton Woods, 
3artlett, North 
Conway. In- 
tervale, the 
country so 
much loved by 
Whittier. Our 
destination 
that day was 
Wolfboro and 
we reached 
there at just 
the time of day 
when Whittier 
wrote— 

“The sunset with 
its bars of pur- 
ple cloud, 

Like a new 
heaven, shines 
upward from the 
lake 

Of Winnepesau- 


-pe ’? 
Courtesy Photo Era Magazine kee. 


Wooded Shores, the Weirs, N. H. 
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Dixville is the 
comparable wild beauty. 
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Boston & Maine 
Northern Notch of the White Mountains, narrow, ragged, with an in- 


We fouid snow here in June on a day when Boston 


was sweltering in the first heat of the season. 


It is only a short trip from Wolfboro to 
Concord, the end of our journey, 
whether one takes the direct route or 
goes more leisurely along the Lake to 
Lakeport and the Weirs and_ then 
through Laconia and Franklin. Time 
pressed us and we took the shorter road 
through Barnstead and Pittsfield, but 
the other route is probably more full of 
interest. 

We took a little more than five days 
to the trip. That is a comfortable pace 
of perhaps an average of one hundred 
miles a day. But it does not give much 
time to go off the traveled path, to know 
the country, to learn its stories, to see 
the beauty which is hidden away for 
those who love the hills enough to search 
for it. At most one can visit only the 
places made accessible through the en- 
terprise and ingenuity of man: the 
Polar Caves at Rumney, four miles out 


of Plymouth, are the most recently open- 
ed of these natural curiosity spots, and 
the fact that overalls and _ searchlights 
and sneakers are ready at call for the 
tourist makes that trip easy even for 
the motorist running on an exacting 
schedule of mileage. The Flume, in 
Franconia Notch, is another such spot. 
One does not even have to slow down 
the car to see the Old Man of the 
Mountains; and Lost River is a favor- 
ite haunt of touring parties. Part of 
the technique of cultivating the summer 
tourist crop consists in simplifying his 
sight-seeing, in making it possible for 
him to see the maximum variety of won- 
ders in the minimum space of time. It 
is a legitimate part of the summer busi- 
ness, and a valuable part, for the places 
exploited are places of unusual beauty 
which the speeding tourist would other- 
wise pass by. But one would be fool- 
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Crawford’s Notch is gentler scenery than Dixville. 


ish beyond reason to claim that in a 
five-day trip one could even begin to 
know the mountain country. For that 
one must live with the hills. 

Yet there is a value in the short trip: 
it heightens contrasts. It gives one, bet- 
ter than any long study could do, a 
sense of the variety of this New Hamp- 
shire country. A day’s trip takes one 
from the braad fertile valley :of the 
Connecticut to the foot of the Presi- 
dential range. In the space of a hun- 
dred miles one may compass the logging 
country of the upper Androscoggin, 
with the corduroy roads leading into 
the forests and the cabins of lumber 
camps; the country of mountain passes, 
beautiful beyond belief with its sharp 
peaks and wooded ravines; and the lake 
country with its small farms and busy 
towns. In a single day one can stand 
looking up at the jagged peaks in Dix- 
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le. To many tourists it is the best 
loved part of the Mountain Country. 


ville Notch and be charmed by the soft- 
er, but no less majestic beauty of Craw- 
fords. It is only a day’s journey from 
a busy manufacturing town like Frank- 
lin to the fisherman’s country about the 
Connecticut Lakes. 

To recall some of the towns we pass- 
ed through in our five day’s journey is 
to record something of this variety. 
Keene, first, a busy city with a metro- 
politan air, the shire city of a wealthy 
county; Hanover, a quiet academic 
village, unhurried and thoughtful; Ply- 
mouth, Gateway to the White Moun- 
tains, alert and hospitable to the tourist 
throng; Thornton and Woodstock and 
Franconia, flourishing centers for the 
summer boarder crop; Bethlehem, city 
of hotels, the only place, so they say, 
from which the presidential range is to 
be seen in perfect perspective, and also 
the only place where hay fever is abso- 
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From Bethlehem and Whitefield one sees the 


lutely non-existent; Groveton with its 
piles of lumber being transformed into 
wood pulp; North Stratford, an ugly 


machine-made town in a beautiful en- 
vironment; Berlin, the newest city in 
the state, the industrial city of the north, 
whose development is a thrilling story 


of alertness and enterprise; Intervale 
and Conway and Chocorua, villages 
more rich in legend than any other sec- 
tion of the state :—the list is too long to 
give in full. 


Photo by Phil M. Riley 


Courtesy Photo Era Magazine 
Mt. Tecumseh from Waterville is a bit off the main tourist road 
but it makes a rewarding side trip, 


Boston & Maine 
Presidential range in its true perspective. 


It is worth a good deal to get this 
sense of the scope of New Hampshire's 
interests in a quick impressionistic tour 
of the state. And then-one should go 
back and_= really get acquainted, 
stay long enough in_- each place 
so that the past as well as the pres- 
ent becomes real. There are stories in 
the hills, but the swift purr of the auto- 
mobile engine drowns them out. They 
will tell you at Lancaster how a dare- 
devil member of the Rogers Rangers, 
a boy who had 
been a bound 
servant in Con- 
necticut until 
released by this 
service to his 
king, passing 
that way on an 
Indian raid, 
took a fancy to 
the location 
and picked out 
the site where 
the busy little 
town now 
stands. At Jef- 
ferson, you 
will hear of 
Granny Stal- 
bird, servant 
to Col. Whip- 
ple, who back 


. 
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Lake Winnepesaukee is the largest of 


in 1763 won for herself the love and 
gratitude of the people of the countryside 
by her knowledge of healing herbs. The 
country around Conway and Chocorua 
will yield a hundred tales of the old days, 
among them the familiar story of the 
Indian chieftain who, standing on the 
height of Cho- 
corua, hurled 
his curse upon 
the land of his 
white enemy 
and then leaped 
to his death 
rather than die 
at the hands 
of his pursuer. 
One should 
take a volume 
of Whittier in 
his pocket when 
he goes into 
this section, for 
there are beau- 
tiful passages 
descriptive of 
lake and river 
and mountain 
which breathe 


Photo by Phil M. Riley 
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Boston & Maine 


New Hampshire’s many beautiful lakes. 


a real understanding of the spirit of 
the place. 

As one learns to know the hills one 
thinks with sympathy of Molly Ocket. 
Molly was a squaw of the Pequawket 
tribe who saved the life of Colonel 
Clark by warning him of an Indian plot 


Courtesy Photo Era Magazine 
Mad River and Cone near Thornton. 








to kill him. In gratitude the Colonel 
took Molly to his luxurious city home 
in Boston and planned to give her every 
possible advantage that his own daugh- 
ter might have. But Molly grew home- 
sick and her benfactor was wise enough 
to guess the trouble. He brought her 
back to her woodland and built for her 
a wigwam in the wood, and there, the 
story goes, she lived happily ever after. 
City-dwellers though we are, we all 
experience something of Molly Ocket’s 
sense of release when we get out into 
the open country of New Hampshire. 








“Doubtless,” said wise old Isaac Wal- 
ton, “God could have made a better 
berry than the strawberry, but doubtless 
also God never did.” The same senti- 
ment applies to New Hampshire’s vaca- 
tion country. We will not assert that 
a bountiful Providence exhausted its re- 
sources to build it, but the fact remains 
that there is no spot on earth more 
favored. And in these days of evolu- 
tion theories, it is well to state that, how- 
ever the rest of the world may have 
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evolved from chaos by slow stages, New 
Hampshire was formed by special act 
of the Great Spirit. 

Ages and ages ago, before the mem- 
ory of the paleface, a lonely redman 
wandered the snowly wastes of the 
north country and cried aloud to the 
Great Spirit to pity his hunger and his 
coldness. The Great Spirit heard. And 
suddenly the Indian was deafened by 
the noise of an earthquake and saw with 
astonished eyes, great piles of jagged 
rocks rise up out of the earth. Then 
as he watched he saw also, from the 
cloud which hung over the newly form- 
ed mountains, streams of ice-cold spark- 
ling water come flowing down through 
the rocky slopes. And a voice out of 
the cloud said, “Here the Great Spirit will 
dwell forever with his chosen children.’ 

The red hunter and his kinsmen, who 
named so many of the, Mountains with 
the Snowy Foreheads have disappeared ; 
but surely those whose fortunes lead 
them even for a brief holiday to the 
Waumbek Methna are more than other 
men chosen of the gods.—H. F. M. 
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The road leads past comfortable farm houses. 
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FUTURE POLICIES OF THE 
REPUBLICAN PARTY 
Three New Hampshire Leaders Analyze the Situation 


I 


A Revival of Party Loyalty Wanted 


By SENATOR GEORGE H. Moses 


OLITICAL parties do not forecast 

their policies in advance with ac- 

curacy. They cannot—any more 
than a man, by taking thought, can add 
a cubit to his stature. Political policies 
are shaped by events; and so much water 
will run down the Merrimack between 
now and the next election that no one 
can foretell the ebb or flow of the tide 
which will lead to Republican fortune 
in 1924, 

My personal hope is that the issues 
will be so clearly drawn that the un- 
mistakable difference between our party 
and our opponents will be undubitably 
set forth in our platform to the end that 
there can be no question regarding the 
interpretation of the mandate which I 
am sure we shall take from the voters. 

The fundamentals of Republicanism 
are fully established; and while these 
are unchanged, and as I think, unchang- 
ing, there has never been the slightest 
hesitation, among New Hampshire Re- 
publicans, at least, to meet the new issues 
which an advancing age insists upon 
pressing for solution. There have been 
great reforms in New Hampshire, for 
instance, in the last twenty years—and 
I choose this period because, at its be- 
ginning, the old regime was at the 
height of its power. These reforms 
have been secured through the agency 
of the Republican party; and not reluc- 
tantly. Every man, every woman, every 
child in New Hampshire who has a 
sense of betterment arising from the 
long series of legislation which has 
maintained our state in the front rank 
of progressive commonwealths knows 
that it is due to the enlightened judg- 
ment and action of the long-dominant 


party which has moved forward, in an 
orderly fashion, to provide all that rea- 
soned public opinion has required. I 
doubt, in fact, if any state in the Union 
has proportionately, when one thinks in 
terms of population and wealth, gone 
forward as far or as fast as New Hamp- 
shire. 

Therefore, future Republican policies 
in New Hampshire connote merely a 
continuance of Republicanism. 

Republicanism, not only in New 
Hampshire but through the country 
generally, has fallen from its high estate 
of the yester-years chiefly because the 
party ties have slackened. My views on 
the causes of this are too well known to 
require re-stating here; but it is wholly 
pertinent for me to say in this connection 
that there can be no continuance of Re- 
publicanism, and that there can especial- 
ly be none of the renascence of Repub- 
licanism such as New Hampshire so 
sorely needs, if we are not to have a re- 
vival of the party spirit. It is thirty- 
four years since I first began to have 
any direct connection with public affairs 
in this state. At that time the voters 
were either Democrats or Republicans— 
and there was no doubt about it, either. 
In those days a conscientious town com- 
mittee could make a canvass which would 
reveal within the narrowest of limits 
exactly how the vote would be cast on 
election day. Now, such a thing is im- 
possible. In those days a party nomi- 
nation was made and all members of the 
party felt bound to support it. They 
had had their day in the caucus and in 
the convention; they had conducted their 
fight within the party lines; if they had 
lost, it was their party business to pick 








their flints and wait for the next chance. 
To-day, and dating back for a good 
many years even before the adoption of 
the direct primary—which has failed so 
signally to meet the expectations of its 
proponents, to say nothing of its gen- 
eral failure to realize their personal am- 
hitions—I have seen voters take part in 
every preliminary to the making of a 
party ticket and then feel themselves at 
perfect liberty to support it at the polls 
or not as they saw fit. This is not Re- 
publicanism. It may fit an absurd and 
strained construction of the spirit of the 
times, but it is subversive of party gov- 
ernment—and party government is a 
necessary adjunct of the constitutional 
form of government to which the United 
States still adheres, though it must be 
confessed that its substance has become 
much diluted. 

Unless we are to have a larger sense 
of party responsibility, not only among 
those who hold office in a party name 


Il 
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but among those who lay claim to a 
party membership, it will make no dif- 
ference after a few years what the poli- 
cies of the Republican party are. There 
will be no Republican Party. Nor will 
there be any other party as we now know 
parties. There will be a congeries of 
groups, such as I have lately seen in 
some European Parliamentary Cham- 
bers, where a Right, and a Left, and a 
Center, and an Extreme Right, and an 
Extreme Left,, and a dozen other less 
distinguishable blocs will hold the stage ; 
and our Constitution will be a complete 
failure. 

New Hampshire put the Constitution 
into force. I hope New Hampshire will 
have no part in putting the Constitution 
out of business. And I can think of no 
more effective means for giving the Con- 
stitution renewed vigor than to have a 
revival of party spirit. . Why not start 
the movement here by having a revival 
of Republicanism! 


A Party Program 


By Mayor FRANK KNox 


HE future of the Republican party 

as the dominant political factor in 

New Hampshire is __ essentially 
bound up w:th the problem of re-estab- 
lishing the interest in the party and its 
welfare of the young manhood and 
womanhood of the state. Unless this 
is speedily accomplished the Republican 
party in New Hampshire faces a long 
and deserved period of minority activ- 
ity. Almost universally throughout the 
state one finds the active leaders of the 
party to be men on the shady side of 
fifty, with many of them over sixty years 
of age. It is the exception when a 
young man or woman in a position of 
party leadership and authority is found. 
This statement should not, however, 
be presumed to mean that this is wholly 
the fault of the older men. There may 
be instances where age is jealous of 
youth and refuses to yield authority, but 


in most cases old men remain on guard 
solely because of the failure of the 
younger generation to take any active 
interest in the party and its success. 
This condition of impending senility 
in party organization cannot be corrected 
by merely scolding about it. We can- 
not bring the young men and women in- 
to political activities by preaching duty 
at, and to, them. It may only be ac- 
complished by providing the Republican 
party of this state with a PROGRAM that 
appeals to the young man and the young 
woman. Always, everywhere, there is a 
natural and inevitable tendency, where 
control rests upon the shoulders almost 
exclusively of those who are long past 
their youthful enthusiams and interests, 
to gravitate into a posture of satisfac- 
tion with things as they are, with reluc- 
tance to undertake new methods, with 
timidity toward proposals designed to 
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meet new needs. The Republican party 
in this state stands in grave peril of be- 
coming a static instead of an energizing 
force. It suffers from a disposition to 
over-emphasize the preservation of the 
good things achieved, and to neglect the 
vigorous treatment of new problems as 
they arise. 

Thus, in the evolution and enuncia- 
tion of the sort of program which will 
invite the interest and active co-operation 
of the younger generations, praise and 
adulation for past achievements, and 
former leadership which made achieve- 
ment possible, may well be subordinated 
to recognition of pressing present prob- 
lems and the means of their solution. 
We need less to “recall with satisfaction” 
than we do to “view with alarm,” and 
well may our recent political experiences 
incline us to the latter! For unless we 
do feel “alarm” and coin that sense of 
alarm into aggressive and determined 
energy, our party’s future in this state 
is precarious. 

Merely for the purpose of inviting 
discussion and trying to arouse a general 
interest in the party’s immediate future, 
I submit the following suggested pro- 
gram as possibly one which would in- 
vite interest and co-operation from the 
young men and women of the state: 

1. Complete separation of state and 
local taxes. 

2. Immediate enactment of the need- 
ful legislation to procure the prompt 
development of every horsepower in 
our streams. 

3. Creation of a state commission to 


study and recommend useful state action 
designed to promote better relations be- 
tween employer and employee, this sur- 
vey to include the various methods suc- 
cessfully employed in industry  else- 
where to bring about co-operation be- 
tween capital and labor. 

4. <A careful survey of food produc- 
tion in this state, the broadening and en- 
larging of the functions of the state 
marketing bureau with the utmost of 
state encouragement to soundly or- 
ganized co-operative enterprise among 
the food producers both for buying farm 
necessities, and selling farm products. 

5. The creation of a bureau of pub- 
licity in some existing department of 
the state govenment which will supple- 
ment and co-ordinate all private enter- 
prise designed to repopulate our farms 
and increase food production, to adver- 
tise our attractions as a summer and 
winter resort, and to present attractive- 
ly to the business world the advantages 
of New Hampshire as a manufacturing 
region. This bureau’s work should in- 
clude concrete effort to get on the land 
as productive units some of the thous- 
ands of former soldiers in the World 
War which the vocational training bu- 
reau of the United States Veterans’ 
Sureau is now training for agricultural 
pursuits. 

This program by no means is to be 
regarded as complete, nor in final ac- 
ceptable form. It is put forth, as I 
have said, to precipitate that needful and 
essential discussion which must precede 
constructive and helpful party action. 


Il 
A Forward Looking Party 


By Hon. FRANK MUSGROVE 


LL that one might wish for the 

Republican party in the approach- 

ing campaign in New Hampshire 

could be expressed in one terse sen- 

tence: “It should be a foward looking 
party.” 

There are three fundamentals for 


party success, Issues, Candidates, Or- 
ganization. These three fundamentals 
should be so thoroughly co-ordinated as 
to produce complete “team-work ;” they 
should be responsive to popular needs 
and demands. 

First as to Issues: We must avoid the 








danger of living upon our record of past 
achievement, glorious as that record is. 
In politics, as in business, a past is of 
value only as a basis for further pro- 
gress. It has been demonstrated over 
and over again (was demonstrated in 
the election of 1922) that the issues of 
any particular campaign mean more to 
those who have votes to bestow than 
past accomplishments mean. In the 
present state of political unrest it es- 
pecially behooves us to give intelligent 
thought to issues before we enter the 
next campaign. 

The most important issues seem 
naturally to group themselves under 
three heads, (1) Equalization and allevi- 
ation of the tax burden; (2) Utilization 
and development of our natural re- 
sources; (3) Labor legislation. 

The people are clamoring for taxa- 
tion relief. Specific means for  sub- 
stantial relief are difficult to find under 
the barriers imposed by our Constitu- 
tion, especially while high costs prevail, 
but there are some sources of legitimate 
revenue which have not yet been utilized 
and always economies may be effected. 
Republicans should go into the next 
campaign with a carefully thought out 
program for such utilization of new 
sources of revenue as will more equita- 
bly distribute the tax burden; should 
give assurance that such new revenue 
will not mean increased appropriations ; 
should present a definite program for re- 
trenchment. We should oppose the crea- 
tion of further commissions, oppose the 
undertaking of new, expensive enter- 
prises, should urge the elimination of 
certain commissions now existing and 
the consolidation of others. 

Utilization and Development of Our 
Natural Resources: We _ should con- 
template generous encouragement of ag- 
griculture and the greater utilization of 
that wealth inherent to us in the water 
systems of the state. 

We are only beginning to realize the 
importance of agriculture. The farmer, 
if you please, should receive every possi- 
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ble legislative aid. He is our only real 
producer. It is obvious that as year by 
year we see a decrease in the number of 
such producers the effect upon the costs 
of the necessities of life is definite. The 
Republican party should offer a definite 
program of aid to agriculture. 

New Hampshire should take her 
place by the side of those states which 
have come to recognize the importance 
of their natural water system, the pos- 
sibilities of creating storage basins to 
save the supply which annually runs to 
waste. It is unfortunate that the last 
legislature did not do something with 
the project which was then presented. 
It would be good strategy for the Re- 
publican party to get behind such an 
issue in the next campaign, presenting 
it in a manner to convince that the pro- 
ject may be carried out without adding 
materially to present state. charges and 
pointing out the economies which would 
ensue by reduction in fuel costs. 

Labor Issues: We _ should advocate 
further improvement in liability and 
compensation statutes. But of course 
the big labor issue will center around 


the question of hours of labor. The 
Republican party should get squarely 
behind the 48-hour proposition. But, 


the answer will be, the Democrats will 
again espouse that issue. So much the 
better. If both parties endorse it Re- 
publicans who believe in it will vote 
with their party in the next campaign, 
while those who do not so believe can 
do nothing else as there will be no anti- 
party to which they can go. There is 
no need for further investigation. The 
politician knows how he stands ‘on this 
important question, the voters know 
what they want. The 48-hour week is 
coming, and it is right. 

Speaking of issues, New Hampshire 
Republicans should remember that the 
next campaign will be a_ presidential 
campaign, and they should stand square- 
ly {oehind the national administration. 
Examine the state platform of the party 
during any presidential campaign and it 
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will be noted that this endorsement has 
always been given. 

President Harding is committed to 
the full enforcement of prohibition. 
Whatever we may think of prohibition 
as such, whatever our belief as to what 
should constitute the alcoholic content 
to be defined in actual operation of law 
under prohibition, the fundamental 
political issue in prohibition is that of 
upholding the Constitution. Upon this 
question ‘the Republican party should 
stand foursquare. 

Then we must back up the President 
in his advocacy of the World Court. 
The party cannot be divided upon this 
question and win. Our participation in 
this World Court as a possible war de- 
terrent is the least we can reasonably do 
and still avoid entangling ourselves as 
seriously as we would by actual member- 
ship in the League of Nations as such. 
Opponents of the World Court talk 
much about the “mandates” of the last 
presidential election; but President 
Harding was elected quite as much by 
the votes of those who expected him to 
give us some reasonable participation in 
world obligations, minus the Wilson ob- 
jections, as by those who wanted no 
participation at all. 

Only a word as to Candidates and Or- 
ganization: Both should typify a sane 
progressivism. It should be remem- 
bered that in recent years the most suc- 
cessful campaigns from fa Republican 
standpoint have been waged around pro- 
gressive issues and with candidates of 
progressive thought. Most of the legis- 
lation in which we take pride as a party 
was enacted by liberal legislatures. One 
would-be gubernatorial candiate openly 


declares that before we enter another 
campaign we must divorce the indepen- 
dent from the party. But grass widows 
and grass widowers seldom come back 
to their first love. It is better strategy 
to put some one at the head of the politi- 
cal family who will hold the family to- 
gether. The independent vote will con- 
trol the next election. The Republican 
party can hold that vote if it presents 
proper issues and candidates. 

As to Organization: One may thor- 
oughly approve of the real life which 
the party has recently shown in this re- 
gard. Now let us take in a sufficient 
number of liberal thinking men and 
women, a sufficient number from among 
the new voters, to become thoroughly 
representative. Do not remove those 
who have done previously effective party 
service, but liberalize without such re- 
movals. 

Finally, to build for the future it 
should be stated that that party which 
will drop politics with an election, and 
in the halls of legislation vote upon 
measures according to their merits and 
without political considerations, will at 
once become secure in the affections of 
the electorate. It may sound paradoxi- 
cal, but the best way to build politically 
is to forget politics—at the proper time. 

New Hampshire is naturally a Re- 
publican state. Given liberal issues, 
liberal candidates, and a_ representative 
organization in the next campaign, the 
Republican party in this state will re- 
sume its rightful position. Then, if it 
will drop politics with the convening of 
the next General Court, Republican 


supremacy will be secure for years -to 
come. 





A GROWING BUSINESS 


It is only a few years since a rep- 
resentative in the legislature from 
Berlin passed around at the State 
House some of the first cans man- 
ufactured by the Brown Company of 
his city of a vegetable oi! substitute 


for lard. To-day the news comes 
that the Browns are buying 60,000 
acres of the Florida Everglades for 
the raising of peanuts to furnish oil 
for this one branch of their business. 
—Concord Monitor 
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POLAR 


Because rain spoiled a man’s fish- 
ing trip, tourists this year along the 
Mousilauke trail will find four miles 
from Plymouth a new landmark and 
a new adventure prepared for them. 
The approach to the adventure is 
quiet enough: a plain frame pavil- 
lion by the road, in which Mr. Col- 
lishaw, quiet, courteous, enthusias- 
tic over his discovery, is waiting 
with a cordial welcome; a short 
walk through the woods where red 
squirrels scold from the trees; a 
winding walk over rustic bridges; so 
one comes to the Polar Caves. 


In a sense they are not caves; 
they are formed by the tumbling 
together of a huge mass of boulders, 
around which, and over which, and 
under which the human insect can 
crawl with impunity. There are 
rock chambers as large as a room 
and small narrow passages through 
which one crawls on hands and 
knees. And the weirdness and mys- 
tery of the place is enhanced by the 
strange shapes of the rocks. A 
soldier, wearing a Confederate cap, 
stands guard on top of the cliff, a 
profile, small but nearly as distinct 
as the Old Man of the Mountains; 
another cliff discloses the face of a 
sleeping giant; strange animals con- 
front one at the openings of caves. 
On the hot days of the summer the 
caves will undoubtedly be the refuge 
of many dusty tourists, for the 
name, Polar Caves, is well taken, one 
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CAVES 


finds ice there the year round. In 
June the snow in some of the cham- 
bers is knee deep. 


There is nothing new about the 
caves of course. They have been 
there for centuries. The story is 
that they were the haunt of Indians 
and the refuge of smugglers in the 
early days. And in the more recent 
past, the villagers used to send the 
small boys of the neighborhood to 
the ice caves for the ice needed in 
freezing the Fourth of July ice 
cream. But the stranger in the lo- 
cality, driving along the road, would 
never have guessed the existence of 
the caves; he sees only a rocky cliff 
with scrubby growth on its sides and 
young trees below it—a pleasant bit 
of landscape, but not such as to 
cause one to stop to explore. In 
fact, as we have already said, it 
took an interruption in a fishing trip, 
a rainy day with nothing to do, to 
bring these caves to the attention of 
their present owner. 


_Mr. Collishaw has a business in 
Exeter, and he has spent vacations 
in Rumney for many years. Last 
year he discovered the caves. They 
fascinated him and he had imagi- 
nation enough to see that they would 
interest others. So he _ promptly 
bought the land and set about mak- 
ing the approach to the caves easy 
for the tourists That is the story; 
Stop and see for yourself next time 
you pass that way. 


POLAR CAVES 

















Chicks from an Accredited Flock. 


THE DAY-OLD CHICK INDUSTRY. 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Meeting the Increasing Demand for New Hampshire Chicks 
By A. W. RICHARDSON 


ITHIN the last three years 
\\) there has been developed in 

the state of New Hampshire 
a specialized branch of the poultry 
industry—the day-old chick. Prior 
to this time comparatively few 
such chickens were sold by the New 
Hampshire poultrymen either within 
or outside the state. The one thing 
which probably has most to do with 
the development of this day-old chick 
business is the fact that several 
flocks of poultry tested for white 
diarrhea have been found absolutely 
free. This disease has been the curse 
of the chicken industry, probably 
causing fifty per cent of the mortality, 
and ‘has been widely spread through- 
out New England. Scientists have 
found the only practical method of 
controlling the plague is by raising 
uncontaminated stock. The object, 
therefore, of the Poultry Department 
of the University of New Hampshire 
in its campaign against white di- 


arrhea has been to get healthy chicks 
into the hands of as many people as 
possible, or, in other words, chickens 
which will live and grow. Those men 
who possess the flocks found free 
from white diarrhea infection have 
been able to sell chickens because the 
chickens which they have sold lived 
and thrived. 

In the season of 1922 there were 
sold from these flocks known to be 
free from white diarrhea, over 250,- 
000 day-old chicks. While the fig- 
ures for the present season are not 
all in, there is every indication that 
there will have been sold over 300,- 
000 day-old chicks. These chicks 
have gone as far south as Virginia 
and as far west as Iowa, and the state 
is establishing a reputation for Rhode 


Island Reds which live well and 
grow well and, when mature, 
lay well. ‘There is every  indica- 


tion that this reputation and mar- 
ket will steadily increase and those 
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poultrymen who have foresight 
enough to see the possibilities are 
certain to make money even though 
there comes a time when the compe- 
tition becomes keen, because previous 
to that time they will have estab- 
lished a reputation in many localities 
for their chicks. 

This phase of the poultry business 
is a very profitable one, and those 
men who have increased their incuba- 
tion capacity and are in a position 
to sell chicks report the best financial 
year they have ever had. 

An example of a successful man in 
the day-old chick phase of the busi- 
ness is Oiver Hubbard of Walpole. 
This young man graduated from New 
Hampshire College in June, 1921. 
Previous to this time his father had 
carried from 600 to 1000 laying hens 
each season. Young Mr. Hubbard 
went directly home from college to 
assist in the development of the poul- 
try business. The Hubbards have 
now increased the number of their 
laying hens to 1800 per year. They 
have an incubation capacity of 20,- 
000 eggs, and will in all probability 
sell this season over 40,000 chicks. 

Another example is Dr. J. L. Piper 
of Northwood. Up to four years ago 
he was a country dentist. He started 
in the chicken business with approx- 
mately 100 hens, and has developed 
his plant to 1500 laying hens. This 
season he _ will sell approximately 
25,000 day-old chicks. 

Lewis Hoyt of Goffstown, one of 
the most successful chicken men in 
the state, has been in the poultry 
game for thirty years; he has kept 
from 1200 to 1800 laying hens, but has 
developed the chick end of his busi- 
ness within the last three years. He 
will hatch and sell at least 40,000 
chicks this season. 

Almore Burns, a young man who 
was in the service from the first 
to the last of the war, returned 
to his fafther’s farm in Goffstown, 
after being discharged. His father 


had been keeping about 800 hens; but 
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the two, working together, have in- 
creased the business to approximately 
1800 laying hens and will sell this 
season about 300,000 chicks. 

Among others who have developed 
the day-old chick phase of the poul- 
try business are: Samuel Bickford, 
Kpsom; William Cole, Fremont; 
David Atwood, Franklin; Frank 
Webster, Farmington; James Towle, 
Fremont; Ernest Paige, North 
Weare; Marion C. Purington, North 
Weare; Russell Hilliard, East Kings- 
ton; T. J. Brackett, Greenland, and 
C. R. Hayes, Dover. 

The average mortality of the chicks 
which were sold from the accredited 
New Hampshire farms during the sea- 
son of 1922 was less than six per cent. 
Compare this with the mortality of 
forty per cent from shipments of 
40,000 chicks into this state from out- 
side hatcheries, and it is plain to see 
that the poultrymen and farmers are 
going to buy more and more chicks 
each season nearer home. There are 
many advantages in such purchases: 
first, we have an opportunity to know 
personally the man who produces the 
the chicks; second, we have an op- 
portunity to see his growing chicks 
and his laying hens several times dur- 
ing the season and to know under 
what conditions his stock is grown; 
third, the shorter the distance that the 
chicks must be carried, especially 
early in the season, the better will 
be the chance that they will live; for 
if the chicks are a long time in trans- 
it and pass through several junction 
points, they are very likely to become 
chilled and once chilled are almost 
certain to die. If the people of the 
state who buy chicks can be per- 
suaded to purchase nearer home, 
everybody—both the producer and the 
purchaser—will be benefited. 

It is significant that orders for next 
season’s chicks are already being 
placed. In fact, the men who are 
producing white diarrhea-free chicks 
were unable during the past season to 
hatch enough to supply the demand. 











THE ROAD TO LARIAT 


The Story of a Disappointment 


By GRANT CARPENTER MANSON 


eminence of that striped clay, or 

“gumbo,” so peculiar to the semi- 
arid regions of our West. Its so evi- 
dent name was undoubtedly the product 
of an imagination wearied by overwork 
in the art of giving cognomens. Its 
more gentle or westerly slope looks over 
the hazy distances of the Mizpah Valley. 
At its foot Mizpah Creek, a torrent in 
March, a dry, sun-baked ditch in Au- 
gust, picks its crazy course through the 
valley. There are no trees, with the ex- 
ception of some very old and gnarled 
pitch pines on the crests of the long line 
of hills forming the western boundary 
of the valley, their whimsical shapes out- 
lined against the sky, and some patriar- 
chal cottonwoods growing at intervals 
along the banks of the creek. Every- 
where is the long grass and the brittle, 
blue-green sage brush of the Cattle 
Country. Over all, broods the intense 
peace of a vast and sparsely populated 
region. 

One summer evening Ben Sharp came 
trudging across the path that leads over 
the summit of Zebra Butte. The valley 
before him lay in the tremendous glory 
of a Montana sunset, the sunset that 
brings with its flaming presence the wel- 
come cool of evening. Twice he stop- 
ped to remove and replace laboriously 
the barbed wires of a fence. There 
were no gates. He was nearing his 
home. 

3en surveyed the familiar scene. He 
always did. His homestead appeared 
its best from a distance. There were 
the cornfields and the plot of oats 
(which, by the way, was doing very 
poorly this year), the well-worn path to 
the little spring at the base of a gumbo 
cliff, the vegetable garden, the corral, 
the indifferent barn, and the one-room 
loghouse on a rise just above the creek, 
dominating everything. 

A wisp of thin blue smoke rose 


, patio Butte is a roughly conical 


straight into the freshening air from 
the tin chimney. “Be glad for supper,” 
thought Ben. Then: “Awful like to git 
that extry room built on this year. It’d 
shore tickle the old woman to pieces,” 
he said briskly. He talked about a re- 
splendent new addition every year, but 
the house still remained a one-room af- 
fair. 

Ben descended the hill and entered 
the barn, whence he fetched a three-leg- 
ged stool and a pail. He went toward 
the home cow, Bess, who was waiting 
by a fence near the creek. Bess was 
finicky, and had to be approached in a 
certain gentle manner. Ben was not al- 
ways successful in managing the cow; 
this evening, as usual, it.was only after 
much manoeuvering and swearing that 
the sharp, pleasant sound of milk flow- 
ing into a tin pail could be heard. Soon 
Ben’s son, Johnny, came dashing from 
the house and watched the milking ab- 
sorbedly, as though he had never seen 
it before. 

When Ben reached the house, with 
his pail of warm milk, he found his wife 
bending over the stove. As they had 
nothing to burn but pitch pine, this stove 
was a miniature kiln, and a_ constant 
source of distress to Rose Sharp. The 
stifling heat of the early afternoon still 
lingered in the room. 

3en took a stoneware basin from a 
nail and washed perfunctorily on the 
damp wooden bench outside the door. 
Two large hens came clucking cautious- 
ly near his feet, ever searching the stray 
morsel. The odour of the supper in 
preparation assailed his nostrils. He 
said: “Better have some onions fer sup- 
per.” 

His wife’s voice responded from the 
dim interior of the cabin: “They won't 
be none left, if you don’t git to waterin’ 
the garden soon. My peas is dryin’ up, 
too.” 

Ben went to the garden and plucked 
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a handful of young onions from the 
dry, powdery soil. He placed them in 
a glass on the center of the table. Fresh 
vegetables were a luxury to be given 
the place of honour. 

The air grew rapidly cooler, and the 
heat from the stove became less obnox- 
ious. During supper, Rose divided her 
time between trips to the stove and lit- 
tle services to the baby, Dorothy. Rose 
was blond, and one could easily imagine 
that she had been pretty, though a life 
so far from other people had caused her 
to become careless of herself. She was 
the daughter of a farmer who lived in the 
wooded Paradise of the western part of 
the state, in a snug little valley near the 
city of Billings. Her mother came from 
Iowa, and kept house superbly with an 
ice-box and an oil range. As a conse- 
quence Rose felt bitterly toward her 
adopted environment. 

The heavy meal finished, she washed 
the dishes, and busied herself with 
mending, meanwhile indulging her latent 
passion for fashion magazines. They 
were all very old issues, which she had 
collected from time to time. To her 
mind gowns and hats were a rare form 
of beauty—a beauty for which she 
starved. 

Presently an unexpected visitor rode 
up. Rose was pleasantly agitated. It 
was Mrs. Ott, a large, mannish Swede, 
who homesteaded in an energetic man- 
ner a few miles up the valley. She 
greeted them in her harsh, charming 
voice : 

“Hi! Well, I thought I’d drop in.” 

“Yes, do come right in and set down, 
Miz Ott.” 

Preliminaries were exchanged, the 
baby admired, and the weather discussed. 
Then Mrs. Ott said: 

“D’you remember Ed Kanzer’s wife 
up to Lariat, Miz Sharp? She run the 
Parus Millin’ry Store.” 

“Oh! shore,” exclaimed Rose. Mrs. 
Kanzer’s store made an irresistible ap- 
peal to her nature. She often dreamed 
of running a millinery establishment. 
“Well, what d’you think?” continued 





Mrs. Ott, “she wants to sell the store, 
and she wrote me a letter only yester- 
day to buy it. She’s a second cousin 
to me by my husband’s side. She 
knows I got some money by, eh? Well, 
what with my new hired man an’ all, I 
ain’t got the time to run it myself. But 
I been thinkin’ it over, an’ it’s a awful 
good buy. Money in it. Now I gota 
scheme. What if you should go up to 
Lariat and run it, eh, Miz Sharp? You 
all could move to town. I'll buy the 
store, and you don’t do nothin’ but let 
my brother run yore place, eh?” 

Rose flushed. “D’you mean fer me 
to run the Parus Store in Lariat? My! 
ain't that grand! But I don’t know 2z’l 
could do it, Miz Ott. But———” 

3en interrupted: “Why, Miz Ott! 
How did you know we’d ever even think 
of leavin’ the ranch an’ all?” 

“Well, maybe I shouldn’t ask you all. 
But somehow I didn’t reckon you'd 
think meanly of it. ‘Course there’s the 
Linders farther on——-—they’re kinda 
restless.” 

“T’ain’'t that we mind that way,” 
spoke Rose quickly, “is it, Ben?” 

“Course ’t’ain’t, Miz Ott. It’s a good 
proposition fer the woman here. An’ 
I ain't been up to town myself fer a 
consider’ble space.” 

Mrs. Ott beamed. “Well, it’s got 
good points, shore. You'd be able to see 
yore folks more often, an’ I hear z’ow 
they got a fine noo grammar school fer 
the kids, an’, what’s more, Miz Sharp 
would be makin’ good money.” 

“Jest how did you say we’d run the 
store, Miz Ott,” asked Rose. “I'd like 
to git an idee.” 

Ben said: “Got to close up the barn. 
You ladies kin jabber about it.” He 
put on an old sweater and ran to the 
barn dancing about awkwardly, as one 
unresponsive to the rhythm of life, his 
joy welling up in this clandestine 
moment. He gazed long and steadily at 
the sky. Clear and opaque, it was 
transfixed with the bright stab of 
myriad stars. 

“Rain, darn you, and water that gar- 
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den!” he threatened, waving his arm 
aloft. “In Lariat, you don’t need no 
rain, though,” he added. 

When he returned, the women were 
still talking and planning—to Mrs. Ott, 
business arrangements, to Rose, ar- 
rangements about the gates of Heaven. 
Soon Mrs. Ott took her departure, re- 
marking: “I’m shore you'll find a good 
business with the ladies in Lariat, Miz 
Sharp; and it’s a nice, genteel business, 
too. If you decide to go, all will be 
right pleased.” 

She rode off into the inscrutable 
night, and the sound of the hoofbeats 
of her horse grew faint and were heard 
not at all 

Her proposition was ingenious. She 
had suddenly been burdened’ with 
an indolent brother. He had want- 
ed a ranch. Mrs. Ott had wanted to 
extend hers. By establishing her 
brother on the Sharp ranch, he would 
not have to begin with virgin soil 
(though the Sharp’s ranch was in poor 
condition), and she herself would be 
well on her way to acquiring an adjoni- 
ing piece of land for next to nothing. 
In fact, it would cost her only the hun- 
dred dollars which Mrs. Kanzer had 
asked for her emporium. 

Rose blew out the lamp, being in 
spite of her excitement, extremely care- 
ful to see that the wick was well extin- 
guished. She and Ben discussed the 
subject volubly and, rather aimlessly, as 
do people whom change habitually 
catches unprepared. The plan was a 
direct challenge to the fundamental 
weakness of the head of the Sharp fam- 
ily. Ben was a nomad in spirit. Rose 


breathlessly saw her dream coming true. 
The plan was a challenge to her unhap- 


piness. Eagerly, the two Mizpah Val- 
ley homesteaders reached for the pros- 
trate gauntlet. 

“Ben, all you got to do,” said Rose 
finally, “is to go to Miz Ott an’ say 
‘yes. Then you mosy up to Lariat and 
see Lem Hullmer; he’ll give you back 
that job on the N. P. you had when we 
was married. I kin remember jest as 
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plain as day when he fired you. He 
says, ‘Ben, I like you first rate. If you 
kin ever come back to me an’ prove that 
you been dead sober fer a year, the job 
is yore’s again.’ We came right out on 
this ranch then, an’ you been almost al- 
ways all right ever since; an’ that’s more 
than eight year ago come next May. 
You jest tell Lem Hullmer that, Ben 
Sharp, an’ everything’ll work out grand.” 

Thus it was settled. 

Rose got up long before the rising 
sun had burnt away the damp chill of 
the night. She combed her hair in a 
large wave and scrubbed her hands to 
see if the rough, red appearance could 
be done away with. She posed before 
the mirror and imagined herself the 
suave proprietress of the Paris Milli- 
nery Store, lisping affected sentences 
and over-delicately mincing her words. 
Suddenly her husband stirred and she 
hurried about the business of getting 
her little household in order for the 
coming day. Once more the stove 
roared. A _ kettle of water began to 
bubble and give off little wisps of steam. 

Dawn burst upon the valley, and with 
it came the first waves of the heat which 
was to last throughout the day. Rose 
heard her chickens stirring in the little 
enclosure beside the door, and the soft, 
incessant call of some turtle doves in a 
neighboring cottonwood. In _ Lariat, 
thought Rose, there was already pleas- 
ant activity and colorful bustle. 

After breakfast, Ben saddled the gray 
mare, Trixie, and rode to Mrs. Ott’s 
ranch-house. On his return, he had 
fifty dollars in cash with him, which 
Mrs. Ott had given him (not, indeed, 
without grave misgivings) to close the 
bargain with the widow Kanzer. He 
then left for Lariat, to see Mrs. Kanzer 
and Lem Hullmer. He felt free and 
elated. Rose hovered about him with 
a new injunction for each minute. She 
watched him till his figure grew minute 
and disappeared altogether.... In the 
evening he would return, brimming with 
news, once more a citizen of Lariat..... 

Dinner over, the cabin was bathed in 
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the fierce heat of the noonday sun. At 
this hour, Rose usually rested as far as 
possible from the blistering stove. To- 
day she made some brown sugar can- 
dies. She ate them with an absurd ele- 
gance of gesture. She planned. She 
felt nervous and luxurious, and read and 
reread her fashion magazines. She got 
out a small wicker basket decorated with 
a bow of faded pink ribbon, and gazed 
at the well-thumbed post-cards within. 

She was thus occupied when Mrs. 
Ott appeared. Rose chatted gayly. She 
proposed tea. 

“That'd be right nice if ‘t’ain’t too 
much trouble,” assented Mrs. Ott, taken 
a bit by surprise. 

“’T’ain’t no bother, I’m shore, Miz 
Ott. Tea is sech a refreshin’ drink 
of an afternoon, don’t you think?” 

Over their tea (which was black as 


coffee) the two women talked of the 
future of the store. Mrs. Ott exclaim- 
ed: 


“You jest bet Ed. Kanzer’s wife made 
ten dollars in some weeks! I| know her. 
The only reason why she’s sellin’ it fer 
a hunder dollars is because she’s got to 
leave fer Ioway; and she’s only got a 
few hats left, anyways, the ladies was 
all so crazy after em.” 

“T’ll get a few real stylish hats from 
Billings an’ copy ‘em myself,’ proposed 
Rose. 

“Yes. ‘Course you got to be real 
clever an’ smooth an’ all.’” She lean- 
ed toward Rose confidentially. “Some 
ladies has told me that you got to call 
‘em ‘chapoze’ to git the real trade!” 

When Mrs. Ott left, Rose lay down. 
She had been dismayed at Mrs. Ott’s 
disclosure. “Well, they ain’t no cause 
to worry,” she decided. “Guess I kin 
be jest as stylish as anybody.” 

The long day wore on. The heat 
danced on the parched ground, and re- 
flected in shimmering waves from every 
object. The silence of the afternoon 
was intense, its calm was majestic. 
Once a far distant bellow drifted across 
the open grange. 

With the coming of the first faint 


coolness of evening, Rose set about pre- 
paring the supper. She descended into 
the cavernous cellar, dug into the side 
of a small hill, whence she brought forth 
some moist bacon and potatoes. She 
opened a fresh jar of choke-cherry jam 
as a welcome to Ben. 

Fifteen minutes, a half hour passed. 
Ben did not come. Stabs of uneasiness 
struck her in rapid succession. She ran 
the whole sickening gamut from an- 
noyance to worry—to despair. “S’pose 
| better feed the kids,” she said, and 
laid the meal, by now quite cold, upon 
the table. 

Suddenly, as if by intuition, she knew 
distinctly what had happened in Lariat. 
A wave of emotion passed over her and 
left her benumbed. 

The cow, Bess, was lowing. Rose 
threw a shawl over her shoulders and 
went to do the miiking. When she re- 
turned to the cabin she found herself 
expecting to see Ben there. Of course 
she knew he wouldn’t be. She put the 
children to bed, and walked to a little 
rise behind the house. She was dress- 
ed warmly against the approaching chill 
of twilight. From the rise she could 
see the Lariat road winding, dipping, 
twisting down the valley. On its whole 
length there was no traveler. 

She looked at the glittering side of 
Zebra Butte, its crimson hues paling in 
the fading light. Instinctively, in her 
bitter disillusionment, her first thought 
was of her children. Oh irony, oh im- 
mutability of Fate! Her boy might 
have enjoyed the advantages of school- 
ing. He might have grown up a fine. 
intelligent man. Dorothy might have 
come to maturity in Lariat! Eventually 
she might have gone to parties; Rose 
would have sat up late working on her 
filmy dresses, taking pains that every 
stitch jwas perfect. Rose was merely 
called upon for one of the sacrifices of 
life. She bowed in submission. 

“T don’t know,” she spoke aloud, “but 
that it ain’t a good deal better this way. 
We tried Lariat once. It ain’t no place 
fer us. We've been temptin’ Provi- 
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dence. I wanted that store so bad I 
fergot Ben’s failin’s. ‘Course we got 
some bad troubles to git out of, now the 
money’s gone. Ben kin hire out free to 
Miz Ott, an’ I kin do somethin’. Any- 
how we still got our ranch. Maybe, 
when we settle up with Miz Ott Ben kin 
build on that bedroom we’ve wanted so 
long I could uv run that Parus 
Store grand, though! Some red hangin’s 
in the Front Street winders would have 
helped. I kin git nice red repp fer 


twenty cents a yard.” 

She shivered a little. Night was com- 
ing on fast. Far down the Lariat Road 
she could distinguish a figure on horse- 


back, moving slowly. As it approached, 
she could hear that the rider was sing- 
ing in a high, unsteady voice. She 
waited patiently. 

Ben rode up, smiling vacuously. He 
gazed at the bright, full moon, just mak- 
ing its appearance behind the butte, and 
sang loudly in an exaggerated falsetto: 


“Give me an angel fer a foe, 
Fix now the place an’ ti-i-i-me.” 


He wore a flaming red silk shirt, its full, 
new folds fluttering in the gentle breeze. 

With difficulty, Rose assisted her hus- 
band from his horse, and led the weary 
animal to the barn. 


THREE WOMEN WHO LEAD 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CLUB WORK 
The New Federation Officers 


FTER a_ hard-fought battle, the 

Sheppard-Towner bill passed the 

New Hampshire Legislature. A 
bill calling for the removal of the state 
supervision system in connection with 
public schools in the state was killed: 
two facts which are very simple in 
themselves, but significant because they 
mean that for the first time in New 
Hampshire’s history the organized power 
of the women’s opinion has been suc- 
cessfully marshalled and their voice has 
been heard with no uncertain accents in 
the halls of the lawmakers. The first 
time—but not the last, for as the wo- 
men’s clubs through the state are tend- 
ing more and more to become civic clubs 
instead of literary or culture clubs 
they naturally take more active part in 
state affairs. According to some, the 
task of steering an even course between 
patisanship on the one hand and inef- 
fectualness on the other is a very grave 
problem. But when one meets the of- 
ficers recently elected to guide the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, one feels 
that here are women who, by sheer 
force of common sense and good judg- 


ment, can meet that problem and dis- 
solve the difficulties. |The officers of 
the Federation, representing as they do 
14,000 club women of the state—14,000 
of the most intelligent, most public 
spirited women in New Hampshire— 
are more than ever before important 
public officials in the state. The entire 
board is worthy of notice, but space 
here allows for the introduction of 
three only, the President, and the first 
and second Vice Presidents. 


Mrs. Clara Fellows 


President 


~—a HE Federation is going to do just 
what it has always done: carry 
on ‘legislative work for measures 
benefitting women and children. We 
have always stood for education and we 
are going to continue to stand for it 
even if it means fighting for the educa- 
tional system we have helped to build. 
We are solidly behind any measure 
which benefits women and children. If 
the Federation relinquishes its practice 
of working for legislation along these 
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lines, it becomes 
a bee without a 
sting.” 

Mrs. Fellows, 
President of the 
New Hampshire 
Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 
spoke with di- 
rectness and 
conviction, two 
qualities which 
are characteris- 
tic and which 
have undoubted- 
ly contributed to 
her success, not 
only in women’s 
club work, but 
also as the head 
of a_ successful 
insurance — busi- 
ness in Tilton, 
and even, per- 
haps with that 
Sunday School 
class of boys of 
whom she is so 
proud, and who 
evidently hold her also in affectionate 
regard. “If one of them gets a new 
bicycle, he has to come up right away 
before breakfast and show it to me,” 
she says. 

But Mrs. Fellows is not mainly con- 
cerned with the problem of the place of 
the Federation in political matters. That 
is only one phase of the work. 

“Last year the clubs of the state spent 
$25,000 for charities and welfare work. 
There is scarcely a movement in New 
Hampshire which touches education or 
state development or public health which 
does not owe a large debt to the New 
Hampshire Federated Clubs. The Chil- 
dren’s Aid and Protective Society re- 
ceived much help from the Federation 
early in its history. Now we hope that 
the Sherman Burroughs Fund will pro- 
vide for that work so that the clubs can 
go forward to other pioneer fields of 
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Mrs. Clara Fellows of Tilton, President State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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service. The 
Scholarship 
Fund of the 
Federation, ably 
managed by 
Mrs. Hill of 


Concord, touches 


another state 
problem. It 
helps New 


Hampshire girls 
to get an educa- 
tion, with the 
stipulation that 
the service ren- 
dered by the 
Federation to 
the girls, be 
passed along by 
the girls in ser- 
vice to the state. 
Forestry, the 
Audubon — So- 
ciety, Tuber- 
culosis preven- 
tion work, Hos- 
pitals, Red 
Cross, Near 
East Relief— 
these are a few of the things the clubs 
are interested in.” 

For the future, Mrs. Fellows has 
many interesting plans. She hopes to 
work out some educational conferences 
for club women, conferences in which 
club members can receive instruction, in 
concentrated form, in the many matters 
pertaining to club work. She hopes also 
to organize junior clubs which will in- 
terest young girls in the work of the 
federation. 

“ “There are too many gray heads and 
too few brown’—That’s a_ criticism 
which is frequently made,” she said, 
“and we are going to try and build into 
the Federation the enthusiasm of young 
people. We need it.” 

We predict that this enthusiasm will 
be forthcoming in large measure, and 
that, under Mrs. Fellows’ guidance, the 
l‘ederation, already a factor in New 





Mrs. G. E. Speare of Plymouth, 
First Vice President. 
Hampshire affairs, will go forward to 
even broader fields of usefulness. 


Mrs. G. E. Speare 
First Vice President 


ODESTY is a rare virtue. Con- 
sequently the very evident reluc- 
tance of Mrs. G. E. Speare of 
Plymouth carried a rather reflreshing 
sensation to her interviewer. The 
memory of a prominent legislator who 
protested vigorously against having his 
picture appear in a certain publication 
while he sidled eagerly toward the door 
to pose for said picture, came back in 
marked contrast to the sincere objection 
of Mrs. Speare which revealed itself in 
her manner rather than her words. 
Extreme caution seemed to govern 
Mrs. Speare’s statements concerning the 
New Hampshire Federation of Women’s 
Clubs of which she is first vice-president. 
That caution is evidently characteristic. 
for she declared her opinion very firm- 
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ly against too much participation in 
political issues by her organization. “I 
should prefer,” said she, “that we en- 
dorse only a few measures and do so 
effectually because we are united, than 
to participate in many political struggles 
and run the risk of sacrificing the har- 
mony which now exists among us.” 

As an illustration of this point, Mrs. 
Speare mentioned the active efforts of 
the Federation for the child welfare 
measures of the last legislature as well 
as their opposition to the repeal of the 
present system of education. “We 
could support them unitedly,” she said, 
“for they were measures which really 
affected the welfare of children.” 

The vice-president’s greatest anxiety 
seemed to be the task of keeping the 
Federation away from partisanship. “I 
am connected with no party,” she said, 
“and I do not wish to be, for I feel I 
can do my work more impartially by 
keeping clear of partisanship.” In re- 
ply to a question concerning the possi- 
bility of keeping the organization non- 
partisan Mrs. Speare predicted very con- 
fidently that it could be done. “We 
have strong Republicans and equally 
strong Democrats,” she said, “but they 
unite on real issues for which women 
should strive.” 

Those opponents of women’s partici- 
pation in political life on the ground that 
it injures the home should visit Mrs. 
Speare in hers. They would find a 
woman in whom a keen intellect and a 
penetrating glance detract nothing from 
a quiet charm and grace. They would 
doubtless meet her husband, Plymouth’s 
popular superintendent of schools, who 
would make a few jocose remarks about 
his wife’s work in the club—but the 
pride in his face belies his words. They 
would read the “New Hampshire Fed- 
eration Bulletin” of which she is the 
founder and editor, feel the stimulation 
of her lively interest, and come away 
wondering whether they had interview- 
ed her or she had interviewed them. 























Mrs. George F. Morris 


Second Vice President 


OUR first meeting with Mrs. Morris, 
Second Vice President of the Fed- 
eration, was in the narrow dark passage 
which goes down under the Aziscoos 
Dam. The second time we saw her, 
she welcomed us into the refreshing 
coolness of her home in Lancaster and 
introduced us to her cat and dog. And 
on both occasions our impression was 
of a capable and gracious personality, 
informal and genuine. She seemed to 
us a woman who accomplishes much be- 
cause she is careful of detail but never 
so meticulous that the drudgery of a 
task obscures its larger phases. That 
is a good quality for the officer of any 
organization. 

We spoke a little of the question of 
the Federation’s stand in regard to 
political affairs and found Mrs. Morris 
in entire agreement with the other of- 
ficers of the Federation. 

“The representation of the clubs on 
the executive board is very widely dis- 
tributed. We have also the district con- 
ferences and the president’s conference 
which takes in the presidents of the 
clubs throughout the state. It is not dif- 
ficult to get a very exact consensus of 
opinion on any issue without actually 
taking a vote of each club.” 

Like the other members of the board, 
Mrs. Morris recognized the dangers of 
too much participation in political af- 
fairs on the part of the Federation, but 
she felt that these were slight compared 
with the advantages which come from 
making it possible for the Federation 
to accomplish needed reforms and to 
work for the welfare of women and chil- 
dren through the channels of legislation. 

Mrs. Morris is particularly interested 
in the possibilities of the Women’s clubs 
as agencies for civic betterment. 

“If Lancaster wants anything done, 
the town calls on us,” she said. “The 
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Mrs. George H. Morris of Lancaster, 
Second Vice President 


last thing we accomplished was to se- 
cure the lighting of our park. The 
things a club can do for a small com- 
munity are numberless, and the ten- 
dency seems to be for clubs to realize 
this and turn their attention more and 
more to civic affairs. The old literary 
study club is being replaced by the civic 
club.” 





The officers of the New Hampshire 
Federation of Women’s Clubs elected at 
its annual meeting in May were:— 
President, Mrs. William B. Fellows, 
Tilton; First Vice President, Mrs. Guy 
S. Speare, Plymouth; Second Vice Ply- 
President, Mrs. George F. Morris, Lan- 
caster; Recording Secretary, Mrs. Grace 
W. Hoskins of Lisbon; Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. C. M. Ingalls of Tilton; 
Treasurer, Mrs. James H. Weston of 
Derry; Auditor, Mrs. Harry W. Car- 
penter of Milford. 











AN ANTHOLOGY OF ONE POEM POETS 


ComPiILep BY ARTHUR JOHNSON 


Ralph Waldo Emerson once - said, 
as suddenly as the thought struck 
him, when he and a friend of his, 
who long ago described it to me, 
were hunting for a lost poem to- 
gether: “I should like to have an 
anthology of the one-poem poets !”— 
in sympathy with which  ffigitive 
wish the poems to be published un- 
der this heading from month to month 








have been selected, though it is not 
presumed their authors have not, in 
some cases, written other poems 
which to some tastes are of equal 
or perhaps even greater merit. It is 
probable that some at least of the 
poems here published will be collected 
later in book form. Suggestions will 
be welcome. 


A. J. 


WITH FLOWERS 
3y Emity DickINSON 


If recollecting were forgetting, 
Then I remember not; 

And if forgetting, recollecting, 
How near I had forgot! 


And if to miss were merry, 
And if to mourn were gay, 
How very blithe the fingers 
That gathered these to-day. 


RENOUNCEMENT 


By ALICE MEYNELL 


I must not think of thee; and, tired yet strong, 

I shun the thought that lurks in all delight-— 

The thought of thee—and in the blue heaven’s height, 
nd in the sweetest passage of a song. 


Oh, just beyond the fairest thoughts that throng 
This breast, the thought of thee waits hidden yet bright; 
sut it must never, never come in sight; 

I must stop short of thee the whole day long. 


But when sleep comes to close each difficult day, 
When night gives pause to the long watch I keep, 
And all my bonds I needs must lcose apart, 
Must doff my will as raiment laid away, 
With the first dream that comes with the first sleep 
I run, | run, I am gather’d to thy heart 
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THE WHARF RAT 





By Fitz-JAmMes O'BRIEN 


The wharf is silent and black, and motionless lie the ships; 

The ebb-tide sucks at the piles with its cold and slimy lips; 

And down through the tortuous lane a sailor comes singing along, 
And a girl in the Gallipagos isles is the burden of his song. 


| 
Behind the white cotton bales a figure is crouching low; 


It listens with eager ears, as the straggling footsteps go. 
It follows the singing sailor, stealing upon his track, 
| And when he reaches the riverside, the wharf rat’s at his back. 


A man is missing next day, and a paragraph tells the fact; 

But the way he went, or the road he took, will never, never be tracked ! 
For the lips of the tide are dumb, and it keeps such secrets well, 

And the fate of the singing sailor boy the wharf rat alone can tell. 
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Mr. Gould in a promising block of McIntosh. 


GOULD HILL FARM 


How a Fine Apple Orchard Grew from Small Beginnings 
By G. F. Potrer 


OULD Hill Farm lies at the 
GG summit of the great bluff east 

of Contoocook, N. H. Through 
the rows of fruit trees one may look 
down into the valley with its winding 
river and the white houses of the neat 
New England village. Beyond, the 
hills roll upward to the distant blue 
summit of Mount Kearsarge. 

One day in the summer of 1879 a 
man drove his horse slowly up the 
steep hill road and into the dooryard 
of the farm. It was no other than 
Charles H. Pettee, now Dean of the 
University of New Hampshire, then 
a young man just beginning his long 
term of service with the institution. 
His errand that afternoon was to gar- 
ner one or two more students for the 
little school then at Hanover. It was 
before the days when agricultural 
colleges were popular. 


“I remember it as distinctly as if 
it were yesterday,’ says Robert T. 
Gould, the 18-year-old lad, whom 
that afternoon the Dean sought to in- 
terest in his school. But the boy was 
not to go. Although he was fifth in 
a family of seven, the older boys had 
left the hillside farm. They had gone 
as members of that army of the “Iron 
Breed” which for years has flowed 
from the hill farms of New England 
into the ranks of business and pro- 
fessional men of the cities. The 
father, for forty years an old-fash- 
ioned schoolmaster, was failing in 
health and unable to take care of the 
farm which had occupied his atten- 
tion during the summers. Three 
years later, at the age of twenty-one, 
Robert took charge of the farm, and 
when he was twenty-seven it became 
his by agreement. This does not 























mean that he paid off the other heirs. 
The care of the old folks went with 
the farm and the responsibility was 
greater than the value of the eighty 
acres on the hill. The others simply 
signed off without compensation. 

In those days beef production had 
been one of the leading lines of in- 
dustry throughout the country, but 
it had been overdone and become un- 
profitable. The young man_ there- 
fore turned to dairying as a most 
promising line of business to make 
the old farm pay. From small be- 
ginnings a herd of thirty to thirty- 
hve Guernsey cows was built up. 
With his own hands he made butter, 
which was delivered to a_ private 
trade in Concord for a period of fif- 
teen years. Two things bespeak the 
quality of the work which was put 
into the industry. At the end of the 
fifteen years the original customers 
were still upon the list and Mr. 
Gould still shows a bronze medal of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
His product stood third among all 
samples of dairy butter exhibited at 
this world’s fair. 

Good, but not exceptional, returns 
from the dairy business paid the way 
and made it possible to build a new 
home on the hill, a home constructed 
with all the substantial honesty which 
characterizes New England houses of 
that period. When the responsibility 
of the parents was no longer upon his 
shoulders, he brought his bride to 
this new home. 

It was in 1901, that an almost ac- 


cidental occurrence changed _ the 
course of progress at Gould Hill 
Farm. Here and there beside the 


stone walls and in rocky places unfit 
for other purposes, seedling apples 
had sprung up and, with typical New 
England thrift and skill, had been 
grafted over to Baldwins. Mr. Gould 
is still a master of the art of top- 
working. Each year uncared for and 
without encouragement these old 


trees contributed a small amount to 
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the income of the farm, generally 
enough to pay the taxes. But in the 
spring of 1901 it happened that there 
came a period when the other work 
of the farm was done and Mr. Gould 
and his hired man spent a day or two 
in pruning these old veterans. Then 
they hauled out a few loads of stable 
manure and scattered it about the 
roots. A year later, responding to 
the first encouragement that they had 
ever known, the old trees produced 
400 barrels of good Baldwin apples, 
which returned an income of $800. 
In 1903 they bore again and pro- 
duced 300 barrels which sold for $700. 
The sum of $1500 was not to be de- 
spised and it seemed to have come al- 
most as a gift. 

Robert Gould was then more than 
forty years of age. Many a man 
would have hesitated to turn his hand 
to the planting of a large orchard, 
knowing that it would be many years 
before his trees would reach their 
prime. But one hundred Baldwins 
were set out that year and the follow- 
ing year one hundred Ben Davis. 
The Ben Davis trees for one reason 
or another failed to thrive and soon 
were replaced with more Baldwins. 
Two years later the borers came and 
well-nigh nipped the new project in 
the bud. They were discovered just 
in time, the trees properly cared for 
and the orchard continued to thrive. 
Having set his hand to the plow Mr. 
Gould never looked back. Steadily 
year by year, the plantings were in- 
creased, never by large amounts, fre- 
quently two hundred trees a season, 
until today 2200 trees crown the 
crest of the bluff. 

Approximately one-half of these are 
of the old standard Baldwin variety 
which reaches perfection in this re- 
gion. About 500 are of the newer 
favorite, McIntosh; and 400 of the 
earlier variety, Wealthy. Approxi- 
mately 150 Gravensteins, 50 Williams 
Early and 30 Spy complete the list 
of the varieties which are planted in 










quantity, although there are _ repre- 
sentatives of many others. At a re- 
cent fair Gould Hill Farm was repre- 
sented by a collection of twenty- 
seven different kinds of fruit. “If I 
were planting today,” said Mr. Gould, 
“IT would plant Williams Early, 
Gravenstein, Wealthy, McIntosh and 
Baldwin. This gives a succession of 
varieties with which one may utilize 
his picking and packing crew from 
August until the first of November.” 

As the orchard has grown, the at- 
tention given to the dairy necessarily 
decreased. Still Mr. Gould does not 
believe in having all his interests in 
one line of farming and a smaller herd 
is still kept upon the farm. Today it 
consists of sixteen pure-bred or high- 
grade Guernsey cows all tested and 
certified to be free from tuberculo- 
sis. Within a short period it is 
probable that this herd will be upon 
the government accredited list. The 
butter route was long since discon- 
tinued and for many years the pro- 
duct of the herd has been sold as 
whole milk. There are times when 
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The Gould homestead: A home constructed with all the substantial honesty which 
characterizes New England houses. 





the rush of orchard work makes it 
impossible to do justice to the cows, 
but most of the time the two in- 
dustries go well together. 

Practically all of the orchards are 
now in sod, the system of culture 
which appears best adapted to the 
rolling hillside orchards of New 
Hampshire. Most of the trees were 
cultivated during the first three to 
four years after they were set out. 
At the present time most authorities 
recommend that trees in sod be fer- 
tilized generously with nitrogen either 
in the form of stable manure or as ar- 
tificial fertilizer and this practice Mr. 
Gould is following conscientiously 
with the result that his trees are 
thrifty and promising. 

Although at the outset there were 
relatively few insects and diseases to 
affect the fruit, spraying soon became 
an essential part of the fruit-growing 
operations. The lad who was denied 
a college course came to his state 
institution and there gathered the es- 
sentials of preparation and applica- 
tion of sprays. For a number of 
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sieeve 


Here are some of the original trees which started Mr. Gould in the fruit business. 


years he was a regular attendant at 
the one-week farmers’ courses at the 
college. His first sprayer was a bar- 
rel pump, a small machine but effi- 
cient in the hands of one who is not 
afraid of work. When this had be- 
come inadequate, there followed the 
larger type of hand-lever pump af- 
fording greater pressure and more 
efficiency. As more trees came into 
bearing, a 1% H. P. sprayer was 
used and at the present time Mr. 
Gould has a large 4 H. P. machine 
of the most modern type. 

As the orchard on Gould Hill Farm 
increased in size and importance it 
came to the attention of the horti- 
culturists at the State College, who 
began to make a practice of visiting 
it from time to time. Thus Mr. 
Gould has had at his disposal the 
best advice upon the various problems 
which he has had to meet. He, him- 
self, is a frequent visitor at the Uni- 
versity campus at Durham and the 
contact between the institution and 
the farm has become closer as the 
years go by. 

In pruning Mr. Gould has always 
been conservative and it is of inter- 


est to note that the best authorities 
of the country now hold views very 
similar to those to which he has con- 
stantly adhered. To prune a tree un- 
til the bearing area is very much re- 
duced and to remove from it the fo- 
liage which is essential to growth 
and vigor is not now considered to be 
the best practice. Careful, conscien- 
tious thinning of those branches 
which are so thick that they exclude 
light from the bearing spurs has been 
the policy pursued at Gould Hill 
Farm. 

From the beginning much of the 
fruit from this farm has found its way 
to the foreign markets. “R-T-G” is 
a brand well and favorably known in 
the markets of England. “Notwith- 
standing that 25,000 barrels of apples 
of foreign and domestic production 
were on sale, yours brought the high- 
est price of the day,” wrote a promi- 
nent Liverpool firm who have handled 
the apples season after season. War 
and post-war conditions have made it 
impracticable to ship in recent years, 
but still the buyers ask when they 
will again see the “R-T-G” Brand. 
Practically all the fruit has gone 
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from the farm in barrels honestly 
and skilfully packed. At the pres- 
ent time there is much _ interest 
throughout New England, _ es- 
pecially in the territory which 
markets through Boston agencies, in 
the use of the new Boston box which 
is of the same capacity as the oblong 
western box in which Pacific Coast 
fruit is regularly packed. Many 
growers believe that the better 
flavored fruit of New England, if 
packed in a distinctive box with the 
skill and care equal to that used by 
western growers, will find an almost 
unlimited market. This is especially 
true for the earlier and dessert varie- 
ties such as Wealthy and McIntosh. 
This package will probably be tried 
for the first time this season on Gould 
Hill Farm and the results will be of 
interest. 

Mr. Gould is very modest regarding 
the returns from his orchard project; 
but it need not be doubted that the 
apple trees have paid and paid well. 
Most of them are only now coming 
into the prime of bearing and the best 
days for this orchard are just ahead. 
Production has reached 1500 barrels 
per season, and much larger crops 
will undoubtedly be harvested in the 
immediate future. 

The story of Gould Hill Farm is 
of tremendous importance. The in- 
come which this orchard has yielded 
thus far is a small matter compared 
to the value of the farm today. What 
heir would now sign off, without 
compensation, an interest in the mag- 
nificent orchard on the bluffs above 
Contoocook? It is of interest too 
because it tells how little the trees 
did until they were cared for and il- 
lustrates what they may do on many 
another New England farm if given a 
chance. When given proper atten- 
tion they instantly responded and 
created a new industry more profita- 
ble than any other which could be 
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pursued upon the hill top. 

Generous, kind hearted, and modest 
to the extreme, Mr. Gould has never 
been a man to push himself forward. 
Various organizations, however, have 
recognized the value of the service 
which he could render. For several 
years he has been active in the Farm 
Bureau movement, both in the local 
organization of his own county and in 
the State Federation. As occasion 
has demanded he has traveled to va- 
rious meetings of this organization, 
even outside of New Hampshire. In 
1922 when the office of President 
of the State Horticultural Society be- 
came vacant through the resignation 
of Stanley K. Lovell of Goffstown, 
Mr. Gould was chosen to head this 
organization. About the same time 
the State Department of Fisheries and 
Game was in need of a man of ma- 
ture judgment to estimate the damage 
to the orchards of New Hampshire, 
which had been done through dis- 
budding by partridges in the winter 
of 1921-22. Mr. Gould was engaged 
for this work and gave his services 
to it throughout the summer of 1922. 
His position was one in which no man 
could satisfy all parties concerned, 
but the estimates which he made are 
an example of extreme honesty and 
fairness. The necessity of remaining 
at home on account of a large apple 
crop during the present season makes 
it impractical for Mr. Gould to con- 
tinze the work of last season. How- 
ever, as head of the State Horticul- 
tural Society he has given his labors 
unstintedly during the winter to make 
certain that the fruit growers of the 
state will have a just adjustment of 
their claims for losses which have 
been serious during this past season. 

We must honor Robert T. Gould 
as a fruit grower, a generous friend 
and as a man whose achievements 
have demonstrated the possibilities 
of New Hampshire hills. 





Five champions of the Putnam herd. 


These five cows lead any five cows 


in any herd in the state in butter fat production. 


A GOLD MINE IN JERSEYS 


George M. Putnam’s Herd of Champions 


3y H. Styctes BRIDGES 


\ BOUT two miles from the village 


of Contoocook on the main road 

to Concord, is located the Mt. 
Putney Farms, the home of as fine a 
herd of purebred Jersey cattle as can be 
found in the state of New Hampshire, 
and without question one of the leading 
herds in the New England - states. 
George M. Putnam the proprietor of 
these farms, is a man well known 
throughout the country. The farms are 
made up of what were formerly three 
farms, the original farm has been in the 
Putnam family since 1863, being pur- 
chased at that time by Mr. Putnam’s 
father. This farm is a_ historic spot, 
being on the site of the old Putney 
Tavern on the stage route between Ver- 
mont and Boston, in the days before 
railroads came into fashion. The farms 
comprise over two hundred and fifty 
acres of which seventy-five acres are 
tillage. The buildings are typical of 
what may be found on many New 
Hampshire farms. 


The history of purebred livestock on 
Mt. Putney farms dates back some 
twenty-five or thirty years to a time 
when the dairy cattle on this farm were 
grades and were not producing and re- 
turning the revenue they should. Mr. 
Putnam realized this fact and decided 
to start anew with purebreds. He made 
a start with Devons, but in a few years 
disposed of them, and, after some de- 
hberation and thought, chose ‘Jerseys, 
because to his mind they were the most 
economical producers of butter fat. His 
record in late years has amply justified 
this early judgment. 

Mr. Putnam began the breeding of 
purebred Jerseys in 1904, at that time 
purchasing four heifer calves from one 
of the best Jersey herds in New Eng- 
land, following this the next year, with 
a purchase of a purebred bull, strong in 
St. Lambert blood, from one of the lead- 
ing herds in New York. His second sire 
was from the famous Dreamwold herd 
of Thomas W. Lawson. This bull was 
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“Colonel Lee’s Janet” state 
Taken after finishing year’s test. 


a double grandson of Flying Fox, and 
a grandson of Fygis, the first prize cow 
at the St. Louis World Fair. The blood 
of this bull nicked finely with that of 
the daughters of the first sire, and it is 
the result of this cross that is largely 
responsible for the many enviable re- 
cords now held by animals in the Mt. 
Putney herd. His third sire used in 


“Pretty Maid’s Inez” 


champion Jersey cow 


for all ages in milk production. 


Held by George M. Putnam, Proprietor. 


the development of the present herd was 
one that combined the blood of the pre- 
vious herd sires, and that of the now 


famous Owl Interest family. The pres- 
ent herd, built up from the foundation 
females, purchased in 1904 and 1905, 
and three herd sires purchased at later 
intervals, is one of the very best in the 
country. The herd comprises about 
ninety animals, and holds the 
majority of the state cham- 
pionship for the Jersey breed. 
Cows in this herd hold the 
Jersey cow butter fat champ- 
ionships of all ages, the 
mature Jersey cow butter fat 
championship, the mature Jer- 
sey cow milk championship, 
and also the Jersey cow milk 
championship for all ages, the 
senior four-year old Jersey 
cow butter fat championship, 
the Jersey cow senior two-year 
old butter fat championship. 
Members of this herd won the 
first two gold medals ever 
awarded New Hampshire Jer- 
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“Clever Little Lady’—state Champion Jersey cow for all ages in butterfat production. 
Taken after finishing test. Held by Edward Clay, herdsman. 


seys, and at present the herd is 
credited with two gold medals and an- 


other gold medal already qualified 
for, and one silver medal. The herd 
herd also has the distinct honor 


of having the only cow in the state, 
Dream’s Miss Jane, that holds both 
a gold and silver medal. Clever Litttle 
Lady, one of the greatest cows 
of the breed and the first gold 
medal cow in New Hampshire, 
is holder of the Jersey state 
championship in butter fat pro- 
duction for all ages. She is 
the only cow of any breed in 
New Hampshire ever to pro- 
duce over seven hundred 
pounds fat in two consecutive 
years; her records were 767.99 
and 728.89 pounds of butter 
fat. She was also the leader 
in butterfat production of all 
breeds in cow test work in the 
state for year ending 1923. 
She has the distinct honor of 
being the only state champion 
cow that has a daughter who “Oxford 





is holder of a _ state championship. 

Colonel Lee’s Janet, another very re- 
markable cow has just finished a record 
of 14,412 pounds milk and 704.27 
pounds butterfat, taking the Jersey 
State championship in milk production 
from one of the cows in the herd 
of Ex-Governor Robert P. Bass. She 





Owl’s Clever Lucy”—State Champion 
Jersey Senior two year-old. 
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has qualified’ for a gold medal. 
Oxford Owl’s Clever Lucy, a daugh- 
ter of Clever Little Lady, is one of the 
most promising younger members of the 
herd holding the state butterfat champ- 
ionship as a senior two-year old, with 
a record of 7,312 pounds of milk, and 
472.66 pounds 
of butter fat 
and whose 
average test 
for the year 

was 6.46%. 
Five cows in 
this herd: 
Clever Little 
Lady, Dream's 
Miss Jane, 
Pretty Maid’s 
Inez, Colonel 
Lee’s Janet, 
and June 
Molly  Figgis, 
hold the state 
record for but- 
terfat produc- 
tion for any five cows in any herd in the 

state. Their records are as follows: 
Milk Butterfat 


11,404 545.16 
10,401 576 

14,412 704.27 
12,456 767.99 
12,752 718.76 


“Dream’s Miss Jane.” 


June Molly Figgis 
Pretty Maid’s Inez 
Colonel Lee’s Janet 
Clever Little Lady 
Dream’s Miss Jane 


Mr. Putnam states that he has always 
borne three things in mind in building 


up this truly wonderful herd. They are 
production, size, and dairy conforma- 
tion, and no one who views this herd 
and sees the records made can doubt 
this, for practically every animal is a 
living proof of the principle he has fol- 
lowed. 

Mr. Putnam, besides his farm duties, 
takes a great interest in public affairs, 
and is considered one of the most prom- 
inent agricultural leaders of the coun- 
try. He is rendering a great service to 
the agricultural world, and holds many 
positions of trust and honor, serving as 
president of the New Hampshire Farm 
Bureau Federation, member of the exe- 


The only Jersey cow in New 
Hampshire to have won both a gold and a silver medal. 
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cutive committee of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, member of sub-com- 
mittee American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion in charge of its principal project, 
co-operative marketing, president Mer- 
rimack Farmers’ Exchange, president 
of the Concord Dairy Company, direc- 
tor of the New 
England Milk 
Producers, As- 
sociation, and 
treasurer of 
the Granite 
State  Dairy- 
men’s Associn- 
tion. 

Mr. Putnam 
has been for- 
tunate during 
the past few 
years in hav- 
ing as a herds- 
man, a_ very 
competent 
man in Ed- 
ward H. Clay. 
Mr. Clay’s skill as a feeder and care- 
taker has much to do with the fine 
record of the Putnam herd. 

One of the things that has helped Mr. 
Putnam in the selection of his stock and 
in the building up of his present herd, 
is, that since 1904, each milking from 
every cow has been weighed as regular 
as clock-work, tests made for butter fat 
monthly, and feed records computed. 

The present herd is a combination of 
Owl Interest, St. Lambert, Oxford Lad, 
and Flying Fox blood and to which Mr. 
Putnam will introduce still more Owl 
Interest blood, because he feels that the 
ordinary farmer, dependent upon pro- 
duction for profits, can best secure it in 
the blood of this famous family. To 
carry out this idea, he recently purchas- 
ed, at the Sibley Farms, the foundation 
head of Owl Interest Jerseys, a young 
bull to be the future herd 
of Mt. Putney Farms. This 
sire is an excellent individual 
ing fine conformation, 


sire 
young 
show- 
being backed 











by animals of greit production. 

Very few herds in this country, have 
records that rank better as far as butter- 
fat tests are concerned than the Putnam 
herd. The average test runs around 
5.5; many of the individual animals 
testing between 6 and 7 per cent as a 
yearly average, and often individuals 
run up as high as 8 or 9 per cent at vari- 
ous times in their lactation period. 

One thing that appeals to every farm- 
er familiar with this herd, is the fact 
that all records have been produced un- 
der ordinary farm conditions, such as 
can be duplicated on practically all New 
Hampshire farms, and __ still another 
point of interest is the fact that every 
individual in this herd that holds a re- 
cord or championship has been bred and 
reared on Mt. Putney Farms. 

All the roughage fed is produced on 
the farm. This consists chiefly of clover 
and mixed hay, corn silage and some 
root crops. Potatoes and other cash 
crops are raised as a side line. 

The dairy products are marketed in 
the near-by city of Concord, and are 
sold to the Concord Dairy Company, the 
Farmers’ co-operative dairy that has 
recently been formed in that city, and 
of which Mr. Putnam is president. 

The surplus young stock is readily 
disposed of, for out-of-state as well as 
New Hampshire Jersey breeders look 
with favor on this herd, and are eager 
to introduce this blood into their own 
herds. Young bulls from this herd 
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head many of the best Jersey herds of 
the state, and everywhere Mt. Putney 
Jerseys reside will be found records in 
the economical production of butterfat. 

The Putnam herd is a fine example of 
how a farmer of ordinary means can 
develop a purebred herd at compara- 
tively small cost. This can be attribut- 
ed to Mr. Putnam’s excellent judgment 
in the breeding of Jerseys; and by the in- 
troduction of new blood through the pur- 
chase of purebred sires backed by high 
production, and not by purchasing high- 
priced females as is the plan followed 
on many farms; keeping careful records 
of the production of each individual 
animal and eliminating all except the 
most profitable producers. One of the 
best proofs of the standard reached at 
these farms can be gained from one of 
the pictures in connection with this arti- 
cle, showing the five cows who have 
preduced, under ordinary farm condi- 
tions, 61,425 pounds of milk, and 
3,312.18 pounds of butterfat in one year. 
The animals of the herd all show ex- 
cellent dairy conformation and quality 
and are exceptionally large for animals 
of this breed, and to go with this, they 
are all producers. 

Every lover of good stock, and es- 
pecially Jersey enthusiasts, should make 
a trip to Mt. Putney farms, for right 
here in New Hampshire on this hillside 
farm, we find one of New England’s 
finest herds of dairy cattle and a real 
gold mine in Jerseys. 











“THREE SENTINELS OF THE NORTH” 


Mr. William Sidney Rossiter presi- 
dent of the Rumford Press and Asso- 
ciate Editor of the Granite Monthly, 
has an article in the July ATLANTIC 
MonTRaty, which should be widely read 
in New Hampshire. Its title, “Three 
Sentinels of the North,” refers to the 
three North New England states. Mr. 
Rossiter points out the decadence of these 
states and its reasons. Then, with busi- 
nesslike precision he outlines a con- 





structive remedy. The foundation of 
this remedy is in the love of hill folk 
for their hills. 

“There’s no escaping the fact that the 
man born in a land where he looks off 
at the sunrise or sunset across wide- 
sweeping hills and valleys, or watches 
the clouds break on the mountain-tops, 
is different from the dweller on the 
plains; and wherever you place him, he 
never forgets the old place.” 


BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


CONDUCTED BY VIVIAN SAVACOOL 


Old Crow 


By Avice Brown 


The Macmillan Co. 


ERHAPS the first thing to say 

about “Old Crow” is that it is a 

thoughtful book. It deals with 
characters who by the depth and quality 
of their thinking force us to face their 
problems and think too. The author 
presents to us John Raven, a man about 
forty-five years old, home again in Bos- 
ton after service overseas with the Am- 
bulance Corps. Raven expected to find 
the high ideals, the visions, and the 
dreams of the World War made per- 
manent through the supreme sacrifice of 
millions. We all know what he did 
find and have felt with him regret for 
the lost idealism, but his disappointment 
was more destructive to his peace of 
mind than ours because of his unusual 
sensitiveness to the suffering of others, 
which all his life has dominated his ac- 
tions. In the case of Anne for instance, 
who, although she is dead before the 
story begins, continues to influence the 
lives of those who knew her as force- 
fully as when living, Raven, since he 
could not return her love, did all in his 
power to please her and save her further 
suffering. 

Raven’s reaction to the war takes the 
form of a complete dissolution of his 
religious beliefs. The world seems to 
him a cruel place filled with fear. Every- 
thing is an indictment against God who 
allows suffering, who made men _ un- 
merciful to one another, and with men 
and animals alike pitted the strong 
against the weak. Only Nan, Anne’s 
niece, who served with Raven in France, 
who loved him as a child and continues 
to love him as a woman, can understand 
his mental turmoil and his decision to 
retire from life by going to Wake Hill 
his childhood home. One of the gleams 
of fun in the book is the way in which 


Raven’s decision is interpreted by 
Amelia his sister and her son, Dick. 
They believe him to be suffering from 
shell shock and assume a patient watch- 
fulness and forbearance which is as 
amusing to the reader as it is exasper- 
ating to Raven. Another smile, with 
which however admiration is mingled, 
comes when we meet Charlotte and 
Jerry, the caretakers of Raven’s farm, 
who through their stability and love help 
Raven out of his painful maze. 

But Raven, retiring from life to es- 
cape its suffering, found what he consid- 
ered the most awful of all indictments 
against God, Tira. Tira was a woman 
so beautiful that she must always be the 
prey of men, so good that she could only 
find suffering in her beauty and in the 
insane jealousy it incited in her husband. 
Our horror for Tenney is mingled with 
pity for a man whose self-control is in- 
adequate to restrain his emotions, in 
whom understanding and trust form no 
part in the love he bears his wife. From 
his over-powering jealousy Tira des- 
perately tries to protect her baby, far 
dearer to her than her own life. 

On a nearby hilltop is a hut built for 
a home by Raven’s uncle, who was 
thought crazy and called Old Crow, 
partly in ridicule, partly in love, by the 
people he devoted his life to helping. 
The climax and greatest strength of 
the book lie in the journal of Old Crow 
which he wrote for “the boy,” little 
Raven, to explain to him when he grew 
up why he had left the world, what he 
had found out about God and eternal 
life,—in short, to pass on to Raven the 
asurance he had found that “God is. 
He lives, and is sorry.” Raven finds 
that, just as Old Crow, through drunk- 
en Billy Jones, found the truth, so he 
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in the hut through service to Tira, Ten- 
ney, and Eugene Martin can at last 
reconcile the world and God. 

Through all the story of Raven’s dif- 
ficulties the lives of the other characters 
are skillfully woven contributing to his 
life and developing individually until 
they all emphasize the point made by 
Old Crow that God is found through 
service to others. 

If the complications of post-war con- 
ditions, the restless uncertainty and 
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doubt with which the world seethes, has 
stirred you, you will be helped as Raven 
was by Old Crow’s sweet philosophy. 
If your faith has remained firm, you 
will find in “Old Crow” new courage 
and inspiration to answer those who 
constantly attack your beliefs, disturb- 
ing your peace because of your inability 
to answer their doubts satisfactorily to 
yourself and to the inner feelings we 
have which are very much stronger 
than reason. 





THE EDITOR STOPS TO TALK 


About the Best Mountains 


ES, it’s a good mountain,” said 
the north-country man, as he 
looked appraisingly at the rough 
old mountain giant who is the leading 
social lion of the summer coteries at 
Marlboro, Jaffrey, Dublin and vicinity. 
“Yes, it’s a good mountain. But we’ve 
got a Monadnock up our way—just over 
the Vermont line it is—that’s a sight 
better mountain.” 

“You mean higher?” we asked. 

“No, better.” 

“More beautifully shaped ?” 

“Just better.” 

And, although we smiled at the in- 
definiteness of his comparison, we un- 
derstood. Who does not know that 
some mountains are better than others? 
And their relative value doesn’t depend 
on height or contour, either. It’s a sub- 
tle thing, to be sensed, not explained. 


ec 


It took the solemn statements of a 
Secretary of the United States Navy 
and his Assistant Secretary to settle one 
question of the relative claims of two 
New Hampshire mountains. 

Back in 1864, the rebel crusier Ala- 
bama was sunk by the Union ship Kear- 
sarge. The victor ship was named for 
a New Hampshire mountain. But there 
are two Kearsarges and both Merrimack 
County and Carroll County claimed that 


their mountain was the one 
brought luck to the U. S. navy. Which 
county was right? The controversy 
smouldered for a long time, but came 
to debate at last on the floor of the New 
Hampshire Legislature. A proposition 
to change the name of the Carroll Coun- 
ty Kearsarge brought a protest on the 
ground that the battleship had been 
named for the mountain and the people 
were proud of the fact. At this Mer- 
rimack County arose and disputed the 
claim. Not Carroll but Merrimack had 
the right to glory in that victory. 

The upshot of the matter was that the 
Hon. Gideon Welles, ex-secretary of the 
Navy, was called upon to settle the dis- 
pute. He recalled that the naming of 
the sloop-of-war Kearsarge had been in 
the hands of his assistant secretary. Mr. 
G. V. Fox. Mr. Fox was approached 
and his opinion, handed down with 
judicial pomp, definitely supported the 
claims of the Carroll County, Kearsarge. 

“Taking everything into  considera- 
tion,” he said, “it is unquestionably the 
finest mountain in New Hampshire.” 

Why? When Mr. Fox was a small 
boy his father took him to North Con- 
way for a visit of several days. They 
climbed Mount Kearsarge together, and 
that was the boy’s first mountain ex- 
perience. Of course there could be no 
“better mountain” for him after that. 


which 
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To our knowledge that’s the only 
time two New Hampshire mountains 
have figured in politics. But we see no 
reason why the political parties should 
not make more use than they do of the 
natural partisanship engendered by the 
relative merits of mountains. Once in 
a while one meets indifference similar to 
that of the farmer who refused to get 
excited over the beauty of the sunset— 

“That’s just one o’ them red ’n’ yaller 
sunsets. We have ’em right along up 
here.” 

But for the most part you touch a 
responsive chord when you praise a 
man’s pet mountain. Can you imagine 
a resident of Jaffrey voting against a 
party whose platform declared _ that 
Mcnadnock was the best mountain in 
the state? Does it not fire your imagi- 
nation to think of the Republican co- 
horts marching to the polls cheering, 
“Cardigan, Cardigan, Rah, Rah, Rah,’ 
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to be met by the Democrats vigorously 
shouting for “Cho—Cho—Cho-Cho-co- 
ru-a?” 

In some quarters of one party at 
least the hope is beinz expressed that 
the issues of the next campaign shall 
deal with internal rather than interna- 
tional affairs. An issue based on the 
relative merits of mountains ought to 
fill the requirements. —H. F. M. 


Announcements 


The GRANITE Monruty takes pleas- 
ure in announcing that Mr. Norris H. 
Cotton of Warren has joined the staff 
of the magazine as circulation and ad- 
vertising manager. Mr. Cotton was a 
member of the Legislature this winter 
and, although one of the youngest mem- 
bers of the House, his work created 
much favorable comment. 





OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
In This Issue 


How shall we win the next election? 
is a question which is exercising the 
minds of both parties already. Three 
Republicans answer the question for the 
Republican party. “More party loyal- 
ty,’ says GEorGE H. Moses, Senior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire; “Young 
blood,” says Mayor FRANK Knox, Edi- 
tor of the Manchester Union; “A for- 
ward looking policy,” says Hon. FRANK 
MuscrovE, proprietor of the Dartmouth 
Press and publisher of the Hanover 
Gazette. Which one is right? 


GRANT CARPENTER MANSON is a Wil- 
liams College man who knows at first 
hand the country about which he writes 
in “The Road to Lariat,” his home 
being in Michigan. 

Miss ExLizABETH SHURTLEFF, of Con- 
cord, whose drawings are to be a regular 
feature of the pages devoted to the “One 
Poem Poet Anthology,” studied art at 


the Boston Art Museum School and at 
The New York Art League. After com- 
pleting her course she worked for some 
time in a costuming studio in New York. 


Teaching classes and managing the 
University poultry farm have not kept 
Pror. A. W. RicHarpson from making 
a defrnite personal contact with hun- 


dreds of poultrymen throughout the 
state. Most of them know him fondly 
as “Red”—partly because of his par- 
tiality to the Rhode Island breed and 
partly because of the color of his hair. 

Coming to New Hampshire three 
years ago from Wisconsin, Pror. G. F. 
Potter, head of the University Horti- 
cultural Department, at once stepped in- 
to a position of leadership in the or- 
chard industry of the state. Although 
a young man, he is already winning 
national recognition for important re- 
search work in this field. 





CURRENT OPINION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
A Page of Clippings 


The Value of a Straw Vote 


Straw votes for President are now 
on. A straw vote is as easy and just as 
reliable as is a guess what weather con- 
ditions will be a year hence. A person 
can bring about a straw vote in favor of 
any individual or policy if he only sends 
his questionnaires to the right parties. 
As a rule the result of straw votes is 
pretty sure to indicate the state of mind 
of the promoter. 


—Somersworth Free Press 


Who Against Harding? 


A Boston newspaper man, in town 
this week, wanted to know who was 
New Hampshire’s candidate for the 
Democratic presidential nomination; 
what was thought here of the Henry 
Ford candidacy; how many friends 
besides Gordon Woodbury has Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo in New Hampshire; 
does the strong commendation of 
Governor Al Smith’s course by Na- 
tional Committeeman Murchie offset 
the very “dry” position taken by 
State Chairman Jackson? 


A Concord man recently returned 
from a trip to the Pacific Coast, who 
made it a point to read as many 
local newspapers as_ possible along 
the way, found some reference to 
the Henry Ford candidacy in every 
one of them; most of the comments 
unfavorable to the candidacy, but 
giving it free advertising nevertheless. 

Democrats say that the interest 
taken in the matter of the presi- 
dential nominee of their party indi- 
cates a general belief that whoever he 
may be he will be successful at 
the polls in November, 1924. Re- 
publicans, most of them, reply that 
the reason why less talk is heard 
as to their candidate is because it is 
practically certain that President Hard- 


ing will be renominated and re-elected. 

But when New Hampshire holds 
the first presidential primary of 1924 
we look for a large amount of inter- 
est in it all over the country on the 
part of both Democrats and Repub- 
licans. At any rate it will give us 
a chance to see whether or no as 
New Hampshire goes, so goes the 
nation. —Concord Monttor 


The Canaan Fire 


Canaan has general sympathy in the 
grievous loss it sustained last Saturday 
by a fire which swept its main village, 
consuming railroad station, the town’s 
chief manufactory, hotel, churches, and 
scores of other buildings. Generous aid 
was quickly forthcoming. To the direct 
property loss, approximately half a 
million, must be added that from sus- 
pended business and the expected profits 
from summer visitors. Another loss of 
no slight magnitude is that of the beau- 
tiful trees which lined the streets. They 
cannot soon be replaced. The Canaan 
fire has its lesson for every community, 
and that is that every precaution should 
be taken against the outbreak of fire. 

—Exeter News Letter 


Those who are of the opinion that 
with the close of the war the Red 
Cross became an unneoessary organi- 
zation should take notice of the relief 
it gave to. stricken Canaan. The 
New England division, American Red 
Cross, has presented Canaan with a 
check for $5,000; and the rehabilita- 
tion committee will assist the families 
to re-establish themselves. The check 
was payable to the Lebanon chapter, 
as the first installment of such sum as 
may be necessary to carry out the 
relief work. Mrs. R. W. Husband of 
Hanover, division field representative 
and chairman of the Hanover branch 
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of the Red Cross; Arthur H. Hough, 
treasurer of the Lebanon chapter, and 
Mrs. J. B. Wallace of the Canaan 
branch, have been appointed a com- 
mittee to have charge of administrat- 
ing the fund. Canaan also receives 
over a thousand dollars from Concord. 
It is expected that the $10,000 will be 
available through the Red Cross by 
the end of this week. 

—Bristol Enterprise 


The Gypsy Moths 


Now here comes a correspondent in 
the News and Critic and stirs us all 
up with the prediction of a poor blue- 
berry crop this summer. The gypsy 
moths, he says, are playing havoc with 
the blueberry bushes, as well as with 
the apple trees. Darn the gypsy moths. 
This is the worst blow they’ve dealt 
us yet. —Rochester Courier 


Who Pays the Fine? 


Some rather queer things are being 
told about the few laws passed at the 
last session of the state legislature. 
It looks as if some one put something 
over on the members. For instance 
the law against changing time was 
supposed to be strengthened by add- 
ing a fine of $500 for every clock pub- 
licly exposed which was set according 
to daylight saving. The fine is to be 
assessed against the city, and when 
paid, goes back to the city. There- 
fore, if the city employs its own off- 
cers to serve the papers, its own 
solicitor to prosecute the case, and 
tries it in its own municipal court, 
we fail to see how the city is greatly 
punished, whether there be one or a 
hundred clocks exposed. Another 
law, which no one this way appears 
to know anything about, will greatly 
increase the number of town poor and 
decrease the number that can be 
charged to the county. The printed 
laws have not yet been announced, 
but it is rumored that other inter- 
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esting things will be found when they 
are published. 


Franklin Journal Transcript 


Hours of Labor 


The — ever-existent question of 
hours of labor has attained fresh 
prominence throughout the country 
by the declaration of Elbert H. Gary 
that the employment of steel mill 
workers in twelve hour shifts will 
continue. Against this decision im- 
mediate and vigorous protest is 
made by the Federation of Churches 
on the gound of the moral and 
spiritual degradation, as well as_ the 
cruel physical exhaustion, which such 
hours of labor entail. 

Charles Rumford Walker of Con- 
cord stated the issue in the most suc- 
cinct manner possible when, in his book, 
“Steel,” he quoted one of his fellow- 
workers as declaring in regard to this 
twelve hour shift and its accompanying 
high wages, “To hell with the money. 
No can live.” 

The steel industry in America is of 
very great importance. It is a large 
factor in the industry and prosperity of 
our nation. But no industry is great 
enough or important enough or essential 
enough to justify murder. And _ that 
is what the twelve hour shift in the steel 
mills amounts to. 

Judge Gary is an able man. Perhaps 
if he knew both sides of this question 
as thoroughly as he knows one side he 
might change his decision as to the 
necessity and advisability of the twelve 
hour shift. He is too old a man to try 
the twelve hour shift himself. But pos- 
sibly there is some young man in whom 
he is deeply and personally interested 
who would go through it as Charles 
Walker did. If such an experiment 
could be conducted we believe that at 
its end Judge Gary would say in regard 
to his profits and his workers “To hell 
with the money. Let them live.” 


—Concord Monitor 





OUR EDITORIAL BOARD 


Prominent Men Who Will Help Shape the Policy 
of the Granite Monthly 








O make the © 
T GRANITE 
MONTHLY 
a magazine truly 
representative of 
the varied life of 
New Hampshire is 
the single aim of its 
publishers. In work- 
ing out this policy 
the small group up- 
on whom falls the 
task of planning 
and preparing the 
magazine have felt 
the need of counsel 
from the men and 
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vice is still to be a 
factor in shaping its 
policy. 

The President of 
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who is introduced at 
length on another 
page in this issue, 
stands out as a 
leader in New 
Hampshire agricul- 
tural affairs. William 
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women who stand 
out as leaders of New Hampshire af- 
fairs. This counsel we have asked, 
and the response to our request has been 
generous beyond our hopes. We are 
very glad to introduce our new board 
of Associate Editors, who will help us 
determine the policy of the magazine 
and work with us in making the GrAn- 
ITtE MONTHLY an increasing power for 
the best good of New Hampshire. The 
names of all the Associate Editors are 
too familiar to need more than a brief 
word of introduction. 

Two college presidents head the list: 
President Ralph D. Hetzel of New 
Hampshire University, and President 
Ernest M. Hopkins of Dartmouth. 
Then come two lawyers of prominence: 
John McLane of Manchester, son of ex- 
Governor McLane, and one of New 
Hampshire’s Rhodes Scholars, and EI- 
win L. Page of Concord, who dur- 
ing some months of last year acted as 
editor of this magazine. Harlan Pear- 
son of the Concord Monitor, is known 
to all Granite Monthly readers as 


S. Rossiter, Presi- 
dent of the Rumford Press, has been 
instrumental in making Concord, N. H., 
the largest center of magazine publishing 
in New England; he is also president of 
the American Statistical Association and 
has this month contributed to the Art- 
LANTIC MonTHLY a study of Northern 
New England, which is scholarly and 
penetrating. Eaton Sargent of Nashua 
is president of the New Hampshire 
Manufacturers Association; his own 
business in the White Mountain Freezer 
Company, situated in Nashua. John G. 
Winant, formerly Vice Rector of St. 
Paul’s School and member of several 
Legislative sessions in both House and 
Senate, is a young man whose influence 
is making itself felt throughout the 
State. 

With the help of these men, repre- 
senting New Hampshire’s industry and 
farming, her professional and academic 
life, we feel sure that the GRANITE 
MONTHLY is going forward to a very 
bright and promising future. 

—The Editor 

















A PREFACE FOR ANY BOOK 


By Cart Ho.tiimpay 


A thousand times these things were said 
Ere they were written here. 

When slaves to Cleopatra read 

From tablets baked, she doubtless heard 

Old tales of lovers, or some word 

Of battles gory and their dead. 

But what of that? Think you she’d sneer, 

“A thousand times these things were said 
Ere they were written here?” 


A thousand times these things were said 


ate aT ~ 


Ere they were written here. 

When Plato sat with bowed head 

In columned Athens long ago 

And, with his finger lifted—so, 

Explained the parchment as he read, 

Did he remark with cynic leer, 

“A thousand times these things were said 
Ere they were written here?” 


A thousand times these things were said 
Ere they were written here. 

Aye, so they were, and ere time’s sped 

Will oft be told by other bards. 

But what of that? The playing cards 


Es eee ee ee 


Of this old game called Life, when spread, 
Show forms unchanged—yet how we peer! 


EP 


A thousand times these things were said 


Ere they were written here. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


OLIVER J. PELREN 


Probably no man in New Hampshire 
had a wider acquaintance among the trav- 
eling public in New Hampshire than Oliver 
J. Pelren, manager of the Eagle and Phe- 
nix Hotels in Concord, who died June 4, 
after an illness of some months. 

Born in Concord in 1856, Mr. Pelren be- 
gan his hotel career very early, starting as 
bell-boy in the Phenix hotel when he was 
fourteen years of age. In 1890 he became 
manager of the Eagle and Phenix hotels. 
During those days made famous by Win- 
ston Churchill’s books, when the politics 
of New Hampshire were managed from a 
room in the Eagle, Mr. Pelren naturally 
became a prominent figure in state affairs 
and the stories which he told of those old 
campaigns were many and fascinating. For 
the most part he preferred his position on 
the sidelines to any active part in political 
affairs, but he did serve as a representative 
in the legislature of 1899. 

For many years Mr. Pelren served as 
president of the New Hampshire Hotel- 
man’s Association. He was a member of 
the Wonolancet and Snowshoe Clubs in 
Concord, the Derryfield Club in Manches- 
ter and of the Councord Council, Knights 
of Columbus, and a charter member of the 
local lodge of Elks. 

He is survived by a son, Harry J. Pelren, 
and a grandson. 


EDWARD E. BROWN 

Edward E. Brown, for many years man- 
ager of the Durgin Silver Company, died 
June 3 at his home in Concord. Mr. Brown 
was born in Concord and educated in the 
Concord schools and in Colby Academy. 

He was employed for a few years by the 
Boston and Maine, but began his work for 
the William B. Durgin Company in 1898. 
When he was forced to retire because of 
failing health two years ago he held the 
position of manager and member of the 
board of directors. 

Mr. Brown is survived by his second 
wife, Mrs. Josephine Shine Brown, and by 
the two sons of his first wife, Robert Web- 
ster Brown and Richard Webster Brown. 


DR. HARRY W. ORR 


On the eve of his 69th birthday anni- 
versary, Dr. Harry W. Orr, a member of 
the Old Time Telegraphers, and for twenty- 
five years connected with the Associated 
Press and International News Service, died 
May 21 at his farm in Marlow. Before Dr. 
Orr took up newspaper telegraph work, 
he practiced dentistry in western Pennsyl- 
vania. He was a graduate of the Philadel- 
phia Dental College. His widow and one 
son survive him. 


MISS ARIANA S. DUDLEY 
Miss Ariana S. Dudley died in Concord 


May 31 at the age of 72 years. She was 
born in Brentwood and had been a Concord 


resident for thirty-five years. She was one 
of the earliest graduates of Robinson Fe- 
male Seminary of Exeter. She is survived 
by one brother, S. S. Dudley of Brent- 
wood. 


JOHN W. SPINNEY 


John Wallace Spinney, who has con- 
ducted a blacksmith shop in Dover for 
more than thirty years, died at his home 
on June first at the age of sixty-three years. 
He was born in Nova Scotia and came to 
Dover forty years ago. He was a mem- 
ber of Dover Lodge of Elks; Mt. Pleasant 
Lodge of Odd Fellows; Wonolancet Tribe 
Red Men; Dover Grange and Purity Lodge 
Rebekahs. He leaves a wife, one son and 
two daughters. 


GEORGE S. LOCKE 


On June 1, George Sheldon Locke, a life- 
long resident of Penacook, died in that town 
at the age of 61 years. Mr. Locke or- 
ganized the Fisherville Saw Company. He 
was a member of Horace Chase Lodge A. 
F. & A. M., Trinity Royal Arch Chapter, 
and Mt. Horeb Commandery, K. T. His 
widow and a sister survive him. 


GEORGE McDUFFEE 


On June 3, Rochester lost by death one 
of her most valued citizens, a man who 
had been for many years prominent in 
business and _ public affairs, George 
McDuffee. 

Mr. McDuffee was born in Rochester, 
January 9, 1845, the eighth son of John 
and Joanna Hanson McDuffee. He was 
educated in the Rochester schools and New 
Hampton Literary Institute. In 1879 he 
formed a partnership with John Hanscom 
and for many years they conducted a grain, 
lumber and grocery business. This busi- 
ness was the oldest in Rochester and con- 
tinued for over fifty years. 

Mr. McDuffee was prominent in Masonic 
affairs; a member of Humane Lodge, A. F. 
and A. M.; Temple Chapter, R. A. M.; 
Orient Council Royal and Select Masters; 
James Farrington Chapter, O. E. S.; and 
Palestine Commandery, K. T. He was 
first treasurer of the Knights Templar. 

For many years he was director of the 
Rochester National Bank, an institution 
founded by his father. He was affiliated 
with the Congregational Church. 

He leaves a widow and one son. 


CLINTON S. MASSECK 

Clinton S. Masseck died at his summer 
residence at the Weirs, June 2, at the age 
of sixty years. Although a native of 
Lowell, Mass., most of Mr. Masseck’s life 
was spent in New Hampshire and for more 
than thirty years he was interested in the 
Weirs. For the last seventeen years he 
has conducted the Weirs Gift Shop. He was 
fond of travel and had traveled widely. He 
leaves a widow, one son, and three sisters. 











HISTORY 


of the Town of Sullivan, New Hampshire 





The exhaustive work entitled, “History of the Town of Sullivan, New 
Hampshire,” two volumes of over eight hundred pages each, from the set- 
tlement of the town in 1777 to 1917, by the Rev. Josiah Lafayette Seward, 
D. D.; and nearly completed at the time of his death, has been published 
by his estate and is now on sale, price $16.00 for two volumes, post paid. 


The work has been in preparation for more than thirty years. It gives 
comprehensive genealogies and family histories of all who have lived in 
Sullivan and descendents since the settlement of the town; vital statistics, 
educational, cemetery, church and town records, transfers of real estate and 
a map delineating ranges and old roads, with residents carefully numbered, 
taken from actual surveys made for this work, its accuracy being un- 
usual in a history. 


At the time of the author’s death in 1917, there were 1388 pages al- 
ready in print and much of the manuscript for its completion already care- 
fully prepared. The finishing and indexing has been done by Mrs. Frank 
B. Kingsbury, a lady of much experience in genealogical work; the print- 
ing by the Sentinel Publishing Company of Keene, the binding by Robert 
Burlen & Son, Boston, Mass., and the work copyrighted (Sept. 22, 1921) 
by the estate of Dr. Seward by J. Fred Whitcomb, executor of his will. 


The History is bound in dark green, full record buckram, No. 42, 
stamped title, in gold, on shelf back and cover with blind line on front 
cover. The size of the volumes are 6 by 9 inches, 2 inches thick, and they 
contain 6 illustrations and 40 plates. 


Volume I is historical and devoted to family histories, telling in an en- 
tertaining manner from whence each settler came to Sullivan and their 
abodes and other facts concerning them and valuable records in minute 
detail. 


Volume II is entirely devoted to family histories, carefully prepared 
and containing a vast amount of useful information for the historian, 
genealogist and Sullivan’s sons and daughters and their descendents, now 
living in all parts of the country, the genealogies, in many instances, tracing 
the family back to the emigrant ancestor. 

The index to the second volume alone comprises 110 pages of three 
columns each, containing over twenty thousand names. Reviewed by the 
New York Genealogical and Biographical Record and the Boston Tran- 
script. 

Sales to State Libraries, Genealogical Societies and individuals have 
brought to Mr. Whitcomb, the executor, unsolicited letters of appreciation 
of this great work. Send orders to 


J. FRED WHITCOMB, Ex’. 
45 Central Square, Keene, N H. 
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IN COMING ISSUES 
The Magazine Will Contain 


What New Hampshire Thinks of Prohibition ..............4 A symposium 


The League of Women Voters 
An account of its work and its President. 


The Story of a Kensington Warrior and Legislator 
By Samuel Copp Worthen 


Some valuable New Hampshire history by an authority on the subject. 





Communism and the American Labor Movement ........5 
A vital problem for New Hampshire and the entire nation. 





If you are not a subscriber, and would like to receive 
the magazine regularly, fill out the coupon below 
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Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. 


Manchester, - New Hampshire 
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space, making the Amoskeag the largest textile manufacturing plant in the 


world. 


for more than half a century, includes fancy and staple ginghams, cotton 


This is one of the 72 main buildings which contain 168 acres of floor 


The manufactured product, which has been of a uniform high standard 


flannels, tickings, denims, sheetings, towelling and worsted dress fabrics. 
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THE OBSERVATORY ON GARRISON HILL. 


Near this spot, the highest point in Dover, the first event of the celebration 
_ will take place. 





